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Three years ago we introduced the first 
continuous fluorescent lighting systems 


— MILLER 50 ANp 100 Foot CANDLER. 


This meant that for the first time in- 
dustry really could have adequate man- 
made daylight indoors — of 30, 50 o1 
more footcandles — for better, faster, 


safer production. 


This meant considerable installation sav- 
ings—both time and dollars—over con- 
ventional incandescent or fluorescent fix- 
ture hookups. Savings of from 30 to 50% 


as a matter of fact. 


This meant simplified lighting mainte- 
nance reflectors so easy to remove, 


handle and clean that women workers 


New, improved MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER and 
100 FOOT CANDLER Continuous Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems coming back—look for the 
BIG NEWS here next month! 


could take care of them. 


Then war hit! And, cockeyed as it sounds. 
the very production requirements which 
this better lighting served so well created 
shortages in metals and other vital mate- 


rials that temporarily cramped our style. 


Now MILLER engineers have licked those 
headaches — and they're bouncing back 
with a new, and further improved 50 
Foor CANDLER AND 100 Foor CANDLER 
that’s going to give you all these lighting 
benefits to help you with your produc- 


tion and manpower problems. 


If your war demands are so great you 
cant wait. drop us a line and we'll see 


what advance dope we can send you now. 


THE MILLER COMPANY « MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION 
Fluorescent, Incandescent 
Mercury Lighting Equipment 


OIL GOODS DIVISION 
Domestic Oil Burners 
ond Liquid Fuel Devices 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Phosphor Bronze ond Brass 
in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 
War Materiel 


THE ABOVE LIGHTING LAYOUT 
will give you a faint hint of what 
coming an improved, strean 
lined version of the most su 
ful lighting system in use it 
dustry today 


MILLER. 


and pioneered 





SAFETY FIRST! 

{mong many noteworthy MILLER 
fluore scent features ts th pat 
ented safety lamp lock that min 
mizes the danger of lamps falling. 
It is an integral part of each 
socket, simple in operation. fool 
proof, and sound accide nt 
ance. 
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TODAY'S CLUES FOR POSTWAR FLUSH VALVES 


While no one can lay down any very definite blue- 

prints for the plumbing that will be found in postwar 
buildings, some valuable clues as to trends can be discovered 
in buildings completed within the last year or two. 

Take hospitals, for example. Several outstanding institu- 
tions have been put into service during this period. The 
Jefferson Hospital at Birmingham — already recognized as 
one of the South’s finest — is one of these. 

Every piece of equipment that went into the Jefferson 
Hospital was selected with careful forethought to the com- 
fort and well-being of the patients to be served. Noise re- 
duction, for example, has been aided by the selection of 
Watrous Silent-Action Flush Valves. 

In this detail there is a definite clue on postwar trends 

. the flush valves to be installed in most buildings of 
tomorrow will be smoothly functioning water control in- 
struments which operate silently — without any of the tell- 
tale noise that once was associated with flush valves. 

In fact, if we are to judge by the Jefferson Hospital's 
selection of Watrous Silent-Action Flush Valves. more and 
more careful attention will be given to 

(a) the degree of noise elimination provided by a 
flush valve — and the PERMANENCY of the 
noise eliminat’ 

(b) the ability of tthe valve to be adjusted for 
maximum water savings. 

(c) the valve’s simplicity and economy of main- 
tenance. 

Plans for Watrous Flush Valves for the buildings of 
tomorrow are already under way. You may be sure these 
valves will match fully the many other developments in 


building construction which are to come. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1240 West Harrison Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Data for wartime projects and postwar applications. 
Sweet’s Catalog File—Section 27, Catalog No. 39—covers 
both “V” model Watrous Flush Valves for essential war- 
time applications and the complete line of models and 


combinations for postwar planning . . . Or write for 
Bulletin 858-W and Catalog 448. 


Flush Valves 


The Jefferson Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama 
Charles M. McCauley, Architect 
The Pate Co., Plumbing Contractors 


@ There are two of these utility rooms or each 
floor with service sinks equipped with W «trou 
Silent-Action Flush Valves. Watrous Silent- \ctio 
Flush Valves are also installed on fixtures in @ 
bathrooms and washrooms, 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Critical materials allotted under CMP. 


The lumber 


crisis. New housing construction. WPB — after peace? 


Private home building. The new strong man of OPA. 


Che most encouraging news coming 

B'S 5 
affects 
housing construction is the announce 


out of Washington which 
ment of the allotments of critical mate 
rials for the fourth quarter under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. While the 
amounts are far below construction 
needs in normal periods, yet one sig 
nificant feature stands out to quiet 
some of the earlier fears. Made avail 
able for the last quarter are 65,000 tons 
of steel and 1,300,000 pounds of cop 
per. These are the allotments re 
quested by NHA, the claimant agency, 
and they were fulfilled. 

In addition to the specific allounents 
there has been created a “margin-tor 
error’ reservoir of an additional 45,000 
tons of steel for various construction 
programs. Housing will share in this 
emergency pool if the need arises. In 
cluded in the allotments will be some 
Class “B” products which are essential 
to housing construction, such as 
kitchen stoves and space heaters. In 
this connection, the Office of Civilian 
Requirements was unexpectedly allot 
ted a large quantity of carbon steel for 
the fourth quarter, assuring additional 
housing equipment, the production of 
which has been drastically curtailed 
lor a long period of time. 


lhe lumber Crisis 


The growing shortage of luinber is 
last becoming one of the most serious 
problems affecting the whole war pro 
duction program. With the present 
scarcity of critical metals, the use of 
lumber has become increasingly im 
portant in the construction industry. 
The situation is already so acute that 
WPB has issued a directive increasing 
permissible stresses. An estimated ad 
dition:| 200,000,000 board feet of 
Structural lumber and _ considerable 
metal will be made available annually 
by this action. 

The new directive, No. 29, entitled 
“Naticnal Emergency Specifications 
lor the Design, Fabrication and Erec 
tion 0! Stress Grade Lumber and Its 
Fastenings for Buildings,” theoretically 
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increases by 20 per cent working 
stresses for all lumber which has been 
graded tor strength by a recognized 
lumber grading agency. In this direc 
uve it is ordered that the emergency 
specifications apply to and govern the 
use of stress grade lumber and its 
tastenings for all buildings which are 
constructed, financed or approved by 
governmental agencies on contracts 
placed atter November 1, 1943. These 
iwencies, however, are empowered to 
put the directive into immediate effect 
wherever possible. Where contracts al 
ready have been placed or will be 
placed betore the November 1 dead 
line, it is directed that they should be 
reviewed by the sponsoring agencies 
promptly and changes made in ac 
cordance with the emergency specifica 
tions unless such changes will result in 
a substantial delay in the war effort. 

The lumber industry itself has esti 
mated that it has a shortage of more 
than 60,000 workers necessary to keep 
up proposed production. At present 
rates of production there will be a 
decrease of more than 2 billion board 
teet over the total amount produced 


last year. The greatest lag exists im 
the northern mid-west section where 
the Great Lakes Region is about 30 per 
cent behind last year. The situation has 
become so threatening that WPB Chiet 
Don Nelson has given the problem his 
result ot 
Nelson’s survey there was appointed 


personal attention. As a 
a lumber policy committee which 1s 
seeking means of restoring production 
of this vital commodity. Some of the 
smaller eastern mills are receiving aid 
from WPB and the Forest Service. 


Vew housing construction 


The — latest order 
may have a material effect on future 
construction. The War Manpower 
Commission has ruled that determents 


from Army service will be granted 


“work-or-fight” 


only for occupational reasons. In addi 
tion, there is a new list of non-defer 
rable jobs which will cause many men 
to move into essential war jobs. This 
in turn will mean that men trom one 
part of the country will migrate into 
sections which are tight labor market 
areas. Housing shortages already exist 
in nearly every tight labor market area, 
and with the influx of additional work 
ers the pinch will be even greater. 
NHA will attempt to relieve some 
of the housing shortages in every way 
possible. New war housing quotas for 
(Continued on page 10 
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ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION 
BRAZIL—~INDIANA 


An open letter to 
Architects and Engineers: 


More than twenty years ago the founders of Arketex Ceramic 
Corporation created AR-KE-TEX Ceramic Glazed Structural Tile. 
In originating and developing this product they offered a 
new wall material to the architectural profession. 


The fact that millions of units of this material have been 
used in many important building projects since then is tangi- 
ble evidence that Arketex engineers have made a definite 
contribution to progress in building design and construction. 


Since AR-KE-TEX Tile was first offered to designers, many 
improvements have been made in form, color and texture. Our 
Research Department is constantly seeking ways to still fur- 
ther improve our product in order that you may have available 
an even better solution to the new demands which are made by 
an ever changing building world. 


On the opposite page is the first of a series of monthly mes- 
sages which will appear in this magazine. We hope they will 
be welcome in your offices. We pledge that they will always 
contain information which will be useful to architects and 
engineers, their draftsmen and their specification writers. 


They will be designed to keep you posted on new developments 
in the manufacture of Ceramic Glazed Structural Tile and its 
Many applications in the buildings you plan. 


We hope you will read these messages and that they will bring 
something of value to you. 


Very trulyyyours, 


Arketex Ceramic Corporation. 
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8. 
AR-KE-TEX CERAMIC GLAZED TILE IN HOSPITALS 
*“. Sanitary wall surfaces have long been rec- Tile impervious but the body of the tile is 
| ognized as the prime requisite for hospital less absorbent than any similar material; 
n. interiors. The maintenance of scrupulous a vital necessity for a structural unit which 
cleanliness of walls is a costly matter must remain constantly sanitary. 
where ordinary con- Walls of AR-KE-TEX 
ir struction materials are Ceramic Glazed Tile 
on used. Painting and re- remain clean and san- 
sy finishing of walls runs itary because of their 
into a substantial fig- high-fired glazes 
ure in the annual which are never af- 
2S- maintenance budget fected by moisture, 
L1 for most hospitals. acids, alkalis, grease, 
” Where walls are built oil, or any ordinary 
, of AR-KE-TEX Ceramic chemicals. They main- 
Glazed Tile there is no cost for painting or tain a smooth surface to which dirt cannot 
bs refinishing because these walls combine cling or ever penetrate and retain their 
ts the three-fold necessity of permanent sani- beauty of color and texture permanently 
tation with beauty and economy. Not only through their ability to withstand defacing 
is the face of AR-KE-TEX Ceramic Glazed or soiling by any ordinary means. 
ing 


For further information send for descriptive literature or see our 
Catalog in Sweets. 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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private financing, just released, show 
that the west coast will come in for a 
Many 
temporary family dwelling units will 


be built through public or 


big share of new construction. 


govern 
mental financing. 

NHA has adopted a new policy tor 
| This 
type of construction is scheduled only 
if the need is for family units and it 


there may be a postwar demand tor 


privately financed construction. 


such accommodations. 

Both publicly financed and privately 
financed war housing is being built 
under local quotas established on the 
basis of information pertaining to labor 
migration which is supplied by the 
War Manpower Commission. To save 
critical materials, new housing is 
authorized only in areas or localities 
where WMC determines that in-migra 
tion of workers is essenual. Even after 
such data is given by WMC, the quotas 
of new construction will not be estab 
lished until after a survey is made of 


exisung housing. In this connection 
the more important feature is the con 
version of facilities already present in 


a locality 


Private home building 


Several stories have been “making 
the rounds” in Washington té the ef 
fect that there will be a relaxation of 
tight construction controls for private 
There has been a 
WPB 


construc 


home construction. 


great deal of pressure put on 


for a modified program of 
tion ot homes under $6,000 in value. 
The hard facts that 


there is still no substantial easing of 


cold disclose 


materials such 
Recent 
Office of Civilian Requirements over 


critical necessary for 


building. “victories” of the 
the armed services has given unwar 
ranted ammunition to wishful think 
ers. As a result of unexpected allot 
ments to the Civilian Requirements 
Division, many “irritation items’ such 
as bobby pins, alarm clocks, razors, 
etc., will be turned out. While war 
time civilian supply is a_ psychologi 
cally tough problem, the war needs of 
the armed forces are paramount. The 
increased availability of certain “irri 
tation items” has a remarkably quiet 
ing effect on civilian morale. However, 
such a concession should not be con 
strued to mean that there is a definite 
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Continued from page 


casing-up of critical materials tor large: 
consumer durable goods — particularly 
private home construction. 

When supplies of iron, steel, copper 
and other critical materials are avail 
able, the construction of private resi 
dences and much-needed stores will re 
ceive early attention. In addition to the 
class of home valued at $6,000 and less, 
there probably will be another classifi 


cation based on homes between $6,000 
and $12,000. 


iW Pb—after peace? 


One of the most frequently dis 
cussed questions here in Washington 
centers on the possibility of a postwar 
Officials ot 


WPB are fully cognizant of the prob 


materials control agency. 
lems of re-conversion and other post 
war headaches, but many are hesitant 
to make any public utterances. This 
hesitancy is motivated by the tear of 
universal criticism from both labor 
and industry. 

Kanzler, tormer Director ot 


WPB, has just sub 
mitted a report to Chairman Don Nel 


Ernest 
Operations in 
Contents of the have re 


son. report 


mained a close-mouthed “civilian se 


cret” but it is known that the docu 
ment deals entirely with matters con 
cerning postwar planning. Few obser\ 
ers in the capital doubt that govern 
ment controls will be continued after 
the war and some go as far as to pre 
dict that a highly integrated system of 
international production control will 


come out of the peace conferences. 


The new strong man of OPA 


Out of the shambles of a well chas 
used OPA has grown a new figure, 
Chester Bowles, who was appointed 


General Manager by Administrator 


Prentiss Brown. “A kick-a-day for 
OPA” 
Capitol Hill. Administrator Brown had 


was becoming a byword on 


brought Lou Maxon from Detroit to 
try to save the tottering price agency, 
but all the advertising executive did 
was to give it another kick. In despera 
tion Bowles was made General Mana 
and he assumed the 
knowing full well that the whole price 


ger, new post 
control structure was on the brink of 
complete collapse. 


One of the first of a series of actions 


taken by the new General Manage: 
was to remove “professors” trom key 
price policy positions. He has replace 
them with men of long-standing bus: 
hess experience. Even more important 
Bowles is taking all branches of indus 
try into his confidence and is conter 
ring with various industry representa 
uves tar more actively than has ever 
been done. 

Bowles is now reorganizing the pric 
divisions into four or five branches on 
the basis of production and distribu 
tion levels. He is frank to admit that 
before such reorganization can be et 
fectively accomplished, OPA must r 
cruit additional qualified business men 
for the job. Under Bowles’ manag: 
ment OPA is attempting to simplily 
existing price machinery and is placing 


far greater authority in local OPA 
offices. 
A stickler tor efhiciency, Bowles 


steadfastly refuses to replace competent 
local OPA officials because of political 


This one feature may lead 


pressures. 
to renewed congressional attacks be 
cause of previous commitments made 


to prominent members of Congress by 


\dministrator Brown, former Michi 
yan Senator 
Under Brown’s direction business 


need not look for miraculous price r 


ductions in the form of roll-backs 
However, tor the first ume since the 
two-fisted Leon Henderson left, OPA 


will tighten up on existing prices and 


compliance will be the keynote. There 
are many observers who _ believe 
Bowles’ management may save OPA 
from too severe pastings when Con 


press returns. 


Small cost construction repulrs 


There has been a great deal ot con 
fusion in the fheld of construction as 
to the planning and procurement 0! 
necessary materials for maintenan 
construction — facilities 


Materials |?lan 


and repair of 
under the Controlled 
There is a definite relationship betw cen 
1-41 and CMP Regulation 5) which 
governs maintenance, repair and «pel 
WPB has tric l 
clarify existing procedure by iss 1ng 
Interpretation 9 of CMP Regulation 5 
This regulation may not be usc! © 


ating supplies. 


get materials or products for any con 


i) 


(Continued on page ! 
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| comfort. 
business Worthington’s work on Air Condition- 
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come a fund of information that is to be put 
to work in the general interest of commercial 
projects now on your boards. 

War secrecy today limits the avail- 
ability of these most modern developments. 
They will however be at your disposal at the 
conclusion of the present crisis. 

Even now, much aid can be given to 
architects and engineers who are working on 
specific projects for post-war modernization 
and new building construction. Why not 
call the nearest Worthington office into 


consultation? . 
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construction, and where the materials 






needed tor the job do not cost more 
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used to buy materials needed for th 
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Washington Correspondent hous 
* * * 
NHA NOTES 
Savings in critical metals . 
Savings ranging up to 80 per cent 3 
in use of critical metals as compared t 
with pre-war levels have been accom. &§ 
The lelesl and Ges. plished in the war housing construc ‘ 
a tion program through joint coopera E 
Sa tion of the government and the build- i 
| N F L U 0 R f S C f N T L | G be T } N G! ing industry, according to John B 3 
e Blandford, Jr., Administrator of the 
| National Housing Agency. ; 
Studies recently completed by NHA ' 
show that the average privately ; 
nanced family dwelling unit now being JR 
built under the war housing prograt 4 
consumes only 2,749 Ib. of critica 
metals as compared with 8,930 lb. « 3 
such materials used in the average | * 
war dwelling unit, a reduction of e . 
per cent, Mr. Blandford report re 
haieiindaly Ghaiddineiek Vaawecery Cete- These statistics include not only t 4 
ing—long—lea n—ood looking—and metals used directly in house build ng = 
tough! Meets W. P. B. metal limitations. but also the metals consumed in pro d 
Die-formed from a sirgle piece of steel. : Ps 
ucts and equipment installed in Fs 
Masonite ““REFLECTOR-BOARD" Reflectors; housing and in related utility tacilities f 
termed tn out plan ids cased nick 32 Goth, i, et soso 
(88% R.F.). Reflector easily removed and connecuions. : 
reinstalled, with Flexible “Triggers.” In the publicly financed phase of tl 5 
Hang it anywhere—anyway! K.O.'s for ? war housing program, family dwelling & 
conduit and chain. Sliding hanger for out- units of permanent type built during s 
ee the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 H 
Supports for Eggcrate Louvres, when de- consumed an average of 2,717 lb. | f 
: sired. Louvres can be attached to stand- ooo Z 
ard units, initially or ot later date. critical metals. This was a reductio! 
of 72 per cent from the 9,712 Ib. usec & 
ee tae Wee alias in the average pre war pul lic 
cessible even when SUPER-ILLUMINATORS financed family dwelling and of 7 anc 
are mounted directly to ceiling. | per cent from the 5,370 Ib. consume of | 
For full details on the GUTH Super-illumi- | in the average family dwelling built 6m 
} nators, Write for Catalog Sheet No. 744. with public funds in the prec ding pe "4 
| fiscal year. Sull greater savings aoe LusTR 
| been accomplished in family units o (vinyl 
| temporary construction, which is no¥ oa, 
| used for substantially all the war ous RESIN: 
. | ing being built with government funds Sheets 
| The average temporary family unt _ 
THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. + 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Lovis, Mo. Ei Continued on page 98) 
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| for the George Nelson, one of the managing editors of 
Architectural Forum, is also one of the most creative of 
today's architects. His most recent achievement: The 
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interesting, original Sherman Fairchild New York town 
house, designed in partnership with William Hamby. 
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Stacked on a standard low bench, units make useful, 
attractive living room group. Other arrangements would 


Arxcuitect George Nelson has long felt a 
need for standard furniture units lower in cost 
... lighter in weight... and of wider utility 
than cases, cabinets and chests now on the 
market. But not until he heard the story of the 
plastics boxes used to store and feed ammuni- 
tion to the wing guns of modern fighter planes, 
did a solution suggest itself. 


These boxes once were steel. Now they are 
fabricated with substantial savings in cost and 
weight from a thin but surprisingly tough, 


strong and rigid plastics-and-fabric laminate. 


FROM AIRCRAFT AMMUNITION BOXES... 
EXPENDABLE UTILITY CASES FOR 194X? 


Basing his plans on use of a similar material, 
laminated on a mandrel into continuous, hol- 
low lengths, Mr. Nelson has developed the 
interesting suggestions below for producing a 
wide variety of space-saving units .. . suitable 
for a wide variety of storage functions... from 
just five basic frames. Such units, he points 
out, would provide maximum storage in min- 
imum space. Equally important, they should 
be so inexpensive that they could be discarded 
without a twinge of the owner’s conscience, 


when they have served their purpose. 








per cent ; serve as dressing table-bureau, etc. Variety of durable 
; ; colors and textures could be applied to both frames and 
—_— Ei accessories during |aminating without further finishing. 
m accom: i Basic frame sizes suggested are 2’ x 2',2’x1',2’x 8”, 
construc : 1’x 1’, 8” x 8”. Basic characteristic would be rounded, 
coopera Fi integral corners, making possible stronger cabinets but 
1 lighter sections than with conventional wood joint. 
the build- 
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pF public The Broad 
and of 7 and Versatile Family 
. consume of Monsanto Plastics 
elling built (Trade names designate Monsanto’s 
or dins exclusi-e formulations of these 
se b«sic plastic materials) 
7 ave 
ae ll ' LUSTR¢ N (polystyrene) « SAFLEX 
ily units o (vinyl acctal) + NITRON (cellulose 
lich is now nitate) - FIBESTOS (cellulose ace- 
= — * OP ALON (cast phenolic resin) 
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DRAWERS FOR STUFF 






BOOK SHELVES 


Site. = ach 
nai - J \ | 
SHELVES OR DRAWERS, ETC 


PLASTICS AND YOUR FUTURE 


Whatever your particular postwar products, chances are 
excellent that wartime advances in plastics materials and 
fabricating techniques will open up many exciting new 
possibilities for smarter styling . . . improved performance 
. . . lower costs. Chances are also excellent that you will 
find the answer to your particular needs in a Monsanto 
plastic. Monsanto is one of the nation’s largest producers 
of plastics. The family of Monsanto plastics is probably 
the broadest and most versatile offered by any one manu- 
facturer. For facts — and many a pertinent idea — see the 
24-page guide to Monsanto Plastics prepared for product 
designers. Simply write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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PREFABRICATION ing problem. As was clearly pointed ricated homes. What Vermilya point: 

— out the method of production must be out is in refreshing contrast to the 
a in harmony with the method of mer “lunatic fringe” of thought that ha 
The article on prefabrication in your . oe: . 
chandising. Time will tell which one recently appeared in so many maga ff 
June issue was the best overall treat : ; F 
; ot the three methods you outlined will zines. ‘ 
ment of the subject that has appeared . § 
blicat; win out in the long run. Your section containing a list ot the if 

in any publication. 7 : 

I The section by Howard P. Vermilya pretabricators is the most compre * 

The section by Douglas Haskell a is a down to earth preview of the hensive and accurate that has appeared 
curately outlines the three major technological advances that may be ex thus far. 4 
schools of thought on the merchandis pected to find their place into prefab For years there has been much vau- 






able time and effort wasted on the 





“nuts and bolts” phase of pretabrica 


CROP Se: 





tion without any clear thinking on th 






merchandising aspect. It Was a ques 





tion of putting the cart before the 





horse. I, theretore, hope that) your 





article will reverse the trend of think 






Ait tty sabes. eRe 





ing and will stimulate concentration 





on merchandising. When that problem 






is solved the production and product 







design problems will fall in logical, 






orderly fashion. 


Se nto NC i ae 








“HOUSE OF THE FUTURE” 











i 
Editorial, July 1943, page 41 : 

& 

Reco a : 
It is true that we have been reading 

& 






and hearing a tremendous amount of 






speculative opinion about the house of 





Dabdinidisdns3s 2! 


the future, with much emphasis on pre 



















fabrication. We continue to believe, 

as Mr. Stowell points out, that house : 

design will reflect individual tastes and J 

Cop WEATHER will again find School needs, while accepting the advantages ; 

Authorities struggling with the problem of fuel conservation. of new ideas that contribute to comfort t 
Fortunate are those whose schools are equipped with Herman and convenience. ‘ 
Nelson unit ventilators which operate in accordance with the LEON F. HUssEY, Vice-President 
Her-Nel-Co Method. These units when properly controlled Patter Se ee See. 2S 
introduce air from out of doors only when necessary for Record: 
maintaining proper temperatures in the classrooms. They . . »« oe 
_ | have read Kenneth Stowell’s edt 1 

save all of the fuel formerly used to heat large quantities of 






° . 5 torial. I find it quite refreshing in that 
cold air continuously introduced from out of doors even when ' 


not required. 





he has simplified this whole subject 






| do hope you have mailed a reprint 






of this to everybody associated with 
building. It will help to crystalli 
thinking back to grass roots. I like 1 


. Herman Nelson facilities are now en- 
gaged in producing equipment to has- 
ten victory. With peace, we will resume 
the designing, developing and pioneer- 
ing of equipment to provide better 
schoolroom ventilation at less cost. 







and I hope you will express my com 


CCR STINE a 






pliments to Mr. Stowell. 







—MELVIN H. BAKER, President 


Herman Nelson National Gypsum Con 
Unit Ventilator 








ee eS ee ae a 


Record: 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
The article of Mr. Kenneth K. Stow 


The Herman Nelson Corporation aaewoee ell on “The House of the Future, 


appearing in ArcuitrectuRAL Ri cor? 







Autovent Fan & Blower Division, Chicago, Illinois 








Manufacturers of QUALITY HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS (Continued on page 16) 
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THE EYELINE OF FIFTH AVENUE 


Tera 


ry et ra ee 


+ 


The world’s most fashionable shopping district not 


only reflects the inherent dignity and good taste of 


architectural bronze—but it emphasizes the fact that 
this ageless metal adds distinction to displays of mer 
chandise, that it lends a feeling of warm substance and 
integrity to the establishment whose front it graces. 


A SETTING THAT NEVER GROWS OLD 
Anaconda Architectural Bronze is a sturdy, durable 
metal . . . fustproof, of course. Every bit as economical 
as it is attractive, architectural bronze is easily cleaned; 


BRONZE 


i 
5 
7 
fi 
, 
| 
| 


Ilustration shows the shop of 
Mosse Inc., 659 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Paul T. Frankl, 
Designer. Morris Ketchum, Jr, 
Associate. Anaconda Bronze 
Work by General Bronze Cor- 
poration, longlslandCity,N.Y. 


its natural lustre may be preserved with but occa- 
sional attention. 

In peace time, The American Brass Company has 
always been the leading supplier of Architectural 
Bronze, Copper and Nickel Silver in the form of ex- 
truded shapes, drawn shapes, sheets, etc., for the cre- 
ation of ornamental work of every description. «ss 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper — Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 








Looking Ahead 


in Air Conditioning with 
| 


Sullivan A. S. Patorno 






SULLIVAN A. S. PATORNO, anid his associated Consulting 
Engineers, have among their many projects designed the 
unusual air conditioning system for *“‘Lusk Apart- 
ments” in New York City. In this article Mr. Patorno 
makes a dramatic statement on the postwar possibilities 


of air conditioning medium-priced apartment houses. 





“In the early part of 1938, when the ‘Lusk 
Apartments,’ New York’s first complete air 
conditioned apartment building, was finished, it demonstrated that year-round 
comfort could be made a reality. The tenants of the ‘Lusk Apartments,’ who 
had previously known only eight months of comfort, now no longer suffered 
throughout the four hot months. 


“While the apartment house dweller of today has the use of his apartment for a 
period of twelve months out of the year, his apartment is uncomfortable during 
the summer season. But by adding cooling to the apartment, the owner can in- 
crease the comfort period by 50%, from eight months to twelve months, and 
give his tenants all-year comfort. 

“‘We have been making a study for some time of the practical application of 
cooling to apartment houses at a minimum initial and operating cost. Our 
studies indicate that it is possible to incorporate cooling in apartment buildings 
having medium-priced rentals at an additional initial cost of approximately 
10%, and an increase in the rental charges of approximately 10%. For this slight 
increase in cost, the owner can furnish and the tenant may enjoy an additional 
comfort period of 50%, or a full twelve rather than eight months. 

“The constructive elements, such as life insurance companies, savings banks, 
real estate organizations, far-sighted investors, etc., are planning the construc- 
tion of many medium-priced apartment dwellings. Our message to these people 
is that it will now be possible to add cooling to sucy buildings for a nominal 
increase in initial and operating cost. 

“Any medium-priced apartment building consiructed in the postwar period that 
does not offer its tenants year-round comfort will not only have difficulty in com- 
peting with buildings providing year-round comfort, but will probably find its rate 
of obsolescence greater. We have singled out the medium-priced apartment dwell- 
ing because we believe that it will be the logical outlet for investment and will 
benefit the greatest number of people in the postwar period.”’ 


REMEMBER —“‘Freon’”’ refrigerants are non- 
toxic, non-explosive, non-flammable, non- 


irritating. They cannot harm food or cloth- . eae. € 


ing. By every measure they are the world’s ° 
: Safe Aefre Ge rattle 


safest refrigerants. Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., 


Tenth and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. " a de . 
. eM Freon” is Kinetic’s registered trade 


mark for its fluorine refrigerants. 








BACK THE ATTACK—BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS SEPTEMBER 





LETTERS 





(Continued from page 14) 
in July, 1943, is not only extremely 
well written but timely, and those of 
us interested in housing generally 
would be benefited greatly if it could 
have a wider circulation than a tech 
nical magazine, however good, can give 
it. The idea of “prefabrication” as re 
lated to housing has been presented 
to the public most unrealistically and 
Mr. Stowell’s article goes a long way 
toward substituting fact for fiction on 
a subject close to the heart of the 


American public. 
——R. R. ROGERS, Vice-President 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of Am 


Record . 

We have all deplored the fantastic 
treatment which has appeared in print. 
It seems much better to understate th 
case. We are also aware of the price 
problem. Many products are already 
available which would increase the 
comfort and convenience of a home. 
But at least in some cases they are be 
yond the pocketbook of the owner. It 
is a mistake to encourage prospective 
buyers of any product to expect too 
much for a limited investment. 


J. M. MC DONALD, Treasurer 
The Buchen Company 


Record: 

Kenneth K. Stowell’s article in the 
ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD expresses very 
aptly that which most of us I believe 
really think about the house in the fu 
ture. 

There has been so much blah about 
some new creation that might be de- 
veloped that wouldn’t look like a house 
at all that getting down to earth is a 
good thing. The standard of living 
never stands still, but pork chops in 
1975 are going to look very much like 
the pork chops of today, and there are 
many of the fundamentals of the house 
that will follow this example. 


—CLARK T. MORSE, President 
American Blower Corp 


Record: 

I think Mr. Stowell’s article is ex 
tremely timely, and should be nos 
effective. It treats the subject in a most 
interesting manner. 

I quite agree with you that much 
harm can be done by the loose talk 
that is being indulged in about future 
housing. There is no doubt that there 
will be substantial improvement if 
housing, and that this should te % 

(Continued on page 100) 
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COMPETITION! 


HEATING DESIGNS 


GENERAL RULES 
ConTESTANTS will be furnished 


complete architectural drawings and layout 





All entries must be postmarked not later than 
midnight November 15, 1943. 


nee lS ns 


sheets upon which to submit their designs. Only one layout of each type of heating sys- 


tem may be submitted by a contestant. He 


; [he purpose of the competition is to provide 
may choose either a hot water or steam system of 


a design of a heating system which will incor 


, heating, or both, but only one prize will be 
porate greatest tenant health, comfort and awarded to a contestant. 
convenience, reasonable first cost, low oper- » Detailed instructions with complete architec- 
ating and maintenance cost and some form tural layouts will be provided each entrant, 
of Individual or Personalized Heating Con together with informative booklet describing Per- 
sonalized Apartment Heating Control. 
trol whereby tenants may have the exact 
al Piping, radiation or boiler need not be sized, 
temperature they desire in their own particu | ie a 
; ut material used and piping layout are to be 
lar apartment. It is therefore necessary that considered of major importance, particularly in 
contestants arrange their design of the heat regard to economy. 
5 ing system so that at least one thermostat be Entries will be judged on the basis of design 
; installed in each individual apartment. _ merit only and not upon the manner of presen- 
; tation. Elaborate details or ornamentation are dis- 
couraged. 
Eliosbility | 1 
E sligibility It is not necessary to indicate equipment on 
: the layout by manufacturers’ trade name or 
: Any persons in the United States, its de type number. The general name applying to the 
i pendencies, or Canada, who are not employees piece of equipment shown need only be used. 
or representatives of the Minneapolis-Honey All entries will be judged anonymously by a 


jury consisting of a nationally recognized con 
sulting engineer, a nationally recognized architect 
and a representative of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


well Regulator Company, their subsidiaries, 
their advertising agency or who are not 
judges of this competition, or who are not Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 

reserves the right to reproduce in brochure or 
other form, any or all of the layout entries sub- 
mitted in this competition. All entries shall be- 
come the property of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company. 


employees or representatives of any company 


iving a substantial proportion of income 


m the sale of automatic controls, or who 
alc not relatives of the aforementioned, are 


ted to compete. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2804 Fourth Avenue South - Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me entry form and complete archi- 
tectural layout sheets for your $10,000.00 Per- 
sonalized Apartment Heating Design competition. 


Name. 
Firm 


Address 








a acceptable 









































































TOWNS ON CARAVAN ROUTES 





PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION, FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE In 


Settlements follow transportation de- 
velopments. From “The Airplane and 
T'omorrow’s World.” 


“THE AIRPLANE AND TOMORROW'S 
WORLD. 


By Waldemar Kaempffert. New York 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza), Public Affairs 
Committee, 1943. 31 pp. 5% by 8Y 
in. 10 €, 


This short, comprehensive study is 
ylobal in extent, includes considera 
tions political, geographic, economic 
and mechanical, and admirably ties to 
tomorrow: ocean shrinkage from 65 
days in 1620 and 15 in 1838 to a few 
hours today; wide, rapid development 
of backward countries and inland 
cities; redeveloping of forgotten cen 
ters; and necessarily saner and more 
liberal ideas about who owns and who 
may use earth, sea and sky. 


HANDBOOK OF PLASTICS 


By Herbert R. Simons and Carleton 
Ellis. New York (250 Fourth Ave.), 
Van Nostrand, 1943. 1082 pp. 6, by 
9', in. illus. $10.00. 


From what was originally a series 
of records of technical experiments, the 
editor of “The Plastics World” and the 
late president of the Ellis Laboratories, 
with the cooperation of an advisory 
committee composed of leading repre 
sentative technical men, have produced 


26 


a cyclopaedic work on plastics and the 








REQUIRED READING 


plastics industry. 

Pretaced by an outline story of the 
industry are sections on physical prop 
erties, materials, manufacture, process 
ing and fabrication, chemistry, appli- 
cations in industry, and commercial 
considerations: plant practice, estimat 
ing, workers’ welfare, etc. 

Unusual and very convenient is the 
duplication of parts of the text in dif 
ferent sections; and a chapter in the 
physical properties section gives in con 
densed form the commercial catalogs of 
the leading manufacturers of plastics 
products. In addition to the 129 tables 
in the text there are 22 in the appendix, 
which also includes extensive general 
and chemical glossaries and a list of 
plastics trade names, with the type, 
physical application and manufacturer 


of each. 


COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN 


Prepared for the London County 
Counal by ]. H. Forshaw and Patrick 
Lbercrombie. London (St. Martin's St., 
W.C. 2), MacMillan, 1943. XII + 188 
pp. 9Y, by 12 tn. illus. 12s. 6d. 


Planning for greater London 1s being 
studied by many allied groups. The 
interim report of the Royal Academy’s 
Planning Committee has been pub 
lished, as has that of the R.I.B.A. The 
interim report of the greater London 
Regional Reconstruction Committee 
has recently appeared. 

The present work, by the London 
County Council Architect and the Pro 
fessor of Town Planning at University 
College, deals with the 116 square 
miles inhabited by some four million 
people, and administered by the Lon 
don County Council. Figures given are, 
for reasons of national security, pre 
war; but the survey has taken cogni 
zance of regions either heavily bombed 
or for some other reason ripe for clear 
ing, and the study of the interwoven 
problems of transportation, housing, 
parks, public services and industry is 
made in close harmony with those of 
allied groups. 

The plans are necessarily tentative. 
It is impossible to foresee the increase 
in car ownership after the war. Neither 
can increase in air-mindedness, with 
the resulting change in traffic patterns, 
be predicted. Nor yet indeed postwar 
trends in design. But principles for 


By ELISABETH COIT, AIA 


short-term and for long-range recon 
struction are well stated and well illus 
trated; and the study of home and 
work with the 28 L.C.C. boroughs 
the discussion of alternatives, the plea 
for presentation of existing regions o! 
mellow beauty, the presentation of th 
established neighborhoods to whic! 
Londoners are attached, and which 
number about 200, make a new kind 
of living guide to the region. 

A beautifully written study gallantly 
presented, with about 70 plates includ 


ing .a dozen in color. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY. 


A Yearbook, 15th ed. Neu York 16 
(470 Fourth Ave.), Amer. School Pui 
Corp., 1943. 367 pp. 8! by 11% in 
tllus. $2.50). 


The increasing trend toward general 
communal use of school buildings and 
play spaces is recorded; there are chap 
ters on new and unusual schools; on 
space and equipment to meet the new 
er physical fitness programs and the 
newer emphasis on serviceable know! 
edge and skills as distinguished from 
scholarship; and a gracious but power 
ful paper on the psychological effect 
of the building on a child who may 
be depressed by a building meeting all 
space, light, sanitation and ventilation 
requirements, but drab, dreary, insti 


} 


tutional. Naturally the shop and the 


industrial arts laboratory section 1s 
prominent, and throughout there 1s 
emphasis on conservation of equip 
ment. The usual directory features are 


continued. 


POST-WAR STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


Chicago, Ill. (520 N. Michigan Ave.) 
Amer. Library Assoc., 1943. 93 pp. 6 
by 9 in. $1.50. 


Prepared at the request of the Na 
tional Resources Planning Board, these 
Standards cover briefly all phases of 
the organization and administration 0! 
public libraries, with references to 
sources of more detailed informaton. 
For architects the two sections on sIZ¢ 
and area and on buildings will b- o! 
interest; and the latter section is b.sed 
largely on “The American Public Li 


(Continued on page 28) 
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This drawing is one of a series made with Qt-Guild BONDED LEAD drawing pencils 


LINTON PENCIL CO., Lewisburg, Tenn. | 


Art yen : 

em Gui encils are available in 17 precision-milled 

— 68 to 9H. Beautifully finished in green 
‘quer y come neatly packed in a metal box 

T 

— 4 ourexpense. We will gladly send you a few 

‘ellen 7 Pencils for personal test. Just drop us a note 
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erhead, specifying the degrees you prefer. 
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OPERATION STUDY SHEET 


This man needs more light 


The plant where this worker is employed—like most plants built 
before Pearl Harbor—was probably designed for peacetime pro- 
duction, with lighting equipment intended merely to supplement 
daylight. Hence, its lighting system is inadequate for wartime night 
work—and production falls off seriously on the “swing shifts.” 

Re-lighting for better illumination will correct this condition, 
make it easier for workers to see—thus increasing efficiency and 
production. Re-lighting costs little and is easy to arrange. A Silv- 
| A-King lighting engineer, for instance, can tell you quickly how 
to re-locate lamps to eliminate glare and shadow...show you where 
it is necessary to increase lamp wattages or install additional 
equipment to insure uniform high lighting levels. 

Silv-A-King fluorescent equipment, with reflectors of non-critical 
Silv-A-Tex, is available for prompt delivery to war plants. Silv-A- 
King equipment (fluorescent or incandescent), plus a Silv-A-King 
“engineered layout” make an unbeatable combination. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


308 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 





Send for new Folder 43-V describing 


Silv-A-King Victory” Fluorescent Units. INCANDESCENT 


SILV-A-KING makes Light work FOR YOU 
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1941, p. 30) which, according to the 
A.L.A. “represents the best judgment 
of the architectural and library pro 
fessions as to sound practice in the 
planning and construction of build 
ings.” 
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STUYVESANT TOWN. 
NAHO News, Chicago (1313 Eas: 
60th St.), July 16, 1943. pp. 61-63. 


A short clear account of the ques 
tions involved in the six months’ con 
flict between public officials and civic 
welfare and business leaders on the 8, 
842-unit medium-rental housing pr 
posed by the Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Co. for New York’s “gas house 


district—“a battle up to now lacking 





| only in beer bottles and murder. 


These questions are: “frankly tailored 
legislation relaxing city supervisory 
powers and limitation on dividends, 


| and canceling the requirement regard 


ing rehousing of the present 11,00) 
residents; a density variously estimate: 


| as 392 and 445 persons per net acri 


contrary to the city’s Master Plan; al 
sence of school, library, health center 
and other community facilities; a! 


| leged racial discriminations in a projec! 





| by the Journal’s editor, Turpin C. Bat 


to be built with public subsidy. 


HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING. 
Journal of the Amer. Soc. of Arch 
Historians, Troy, N. Y., Renssela 
Polytechnic Institute, Jan-April, 194 
(pub. summer °43), v. 3, nos. 1-2 


A special double number containing 


articles on “History and the Moder 


Planner” by Carl Feiss of the Denve' 
Planning Commission, “Form  an¢ 
Function in Urban Communities” > 
Hans Blumenfeld of the Philadelphi 
Housing Association; “The Impact © 
Ancient City Planning on Europea! 
Architecture” by Karl Lehmann Hatt 
leben of New York University, “Me 
diaeval Towns” by Columbia’s L opold 
Arnaud, and the article on Early 
Town Planning in New York State 


nister, reprinted from the April ‘Ne* 
York History,” already digeste: here 
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EVOLUTION IN BUILDING 


In wartime and in peace, come hell or high water, we have the firm conviction that 
the evolutionary processes will still go on. Evolutionary processes in shelter, building, 
architecture as well as in all other spheres of human activity! This is not to say that 
the curve of progress is steady and continuous. It isn’t. It changes pace, intensity, and 


even direction—but it. still goes on, even if sometimes it seems to retrogress. 


¢ Evolution is the “trial-and-error” method of progress. It starts with present conditions, 
a knowledge of what they are, how they arose and their relative desirability. Then an 
idea for improvement, the development and crystallization of the idea, its analysis and 
experiment, the trial, and discoveries of error. And the process is repeated. A success 
becomes common knowledge, it gains acceptance, even devotees, and on it goes. The 
pace is accelerated in periods of most intensive activity, as man is goaded on by necessity 
(the mother of invention). Research in many fields is transferred or translated into 
practical application in other fields. Chemical and agricultural, metallurgical and psycho 


logical research all contribute to the evolution of building materials, forms, and methods. 


@ It is natural that new discoveries, inventions and applications are hailed as revolutionary. 
They absorb our immediate attention and enthusiasms. But actually most such new 
developments are evolutionary, are based on the scientific “trial-and-error” method, 
laboriously thought out in a step by step process. And then comes the “trial-in-use” 
period, when the new must compete with the old, the test of time, of actual application 


In practice—the pragmatic test. 


@In postwar building many new ideas, new materials, new products, new methods, new 
techniques and, yes, new organizations and new men, will face this competitive period 
and, for the most part, the fittest will survive. The competition will be keen and the 
criteria exacting. Survival will depend on comparative fitness in (1) function—how 
well does each serve its purpose; (2) cost—both first cost and cost of operation and 
maintenance, in which durability is a factor; (3) appeal—in attractiveness, not in 
measurable scientific units of efficiency or dollars and cents, but in emotional desirability 
as compared with rational or intellectual analysis. For the human is a perverse animal 
and often acts on intuitive likes and dislikes in spite of rational proofs that contrary action 
is wiser. Sentiment, association, prejudice, and just cussedness play important parts in 
evolution. Forms with more rhyme than reason do persist, in spite of the exasperated 
condemnation of those impatient for their elimination. Eventually, however, the better 

from the interplay of all three points of view or bases of judgment— supersedes the 


less desirable. And the evolutionary processes still go on. 


In this belief in the evolution in building, this conviction that the best of yesterday 
and today will survive until the better of tomorrow has proved conclusive superiority, 
lies the solace ot the die-hards of the old school—and also the faith and indomitable 
enthusiasm of those who are so keenly aware of the inadequacy of our present shelters 
and are working to improve them. Progress is inevitable, though it may be painfully 


slow, in the evolutionary process in which we firmly believe. 
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HOW MANY POSTWAR HOUSES? 


By THOMAS S. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


Some say a million a year, some say two, some less. Here 


is a realistic estimate based on thoughtful scrutiny of 


the six most potent factors involved in postwar markets 


Ox various occasions the writer of this article has stated 
that, based upon certain assumptions regarding our post 
war economy, residential building in the postwar decadc 
might be reasonably estimated at an annual average vol 
ume approximately three times that of the depression 
decade 1930-1939. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has published esti 
mates of new non-farm family dwelling units built each 
vear. These estimates average 273,400 units annually for 
the period 1930-1939. 

Applying the multiplier three to this figure gives $20, 
000 units as an estimated average for the postwar decade. 
( Naturally this should be interpreted as meaning 800,000 
or more,” since such estimates can only be approxima 
trons. ) 

It may be useful to appraise this estimate in comparison 
with other estimates that have been published in various 
places. 

The following estimates will be discussed: 

(A) 560,000 to 640,000 units, estimated annual aver 
age for five years following the war, the “ready-made,” 
“new-famjly” market calculated by Robinson Newcomb, 
in an article entitled, “A Million Houses—More or Less,” 
published in the July. 1943 issue of ArcuirecTuRAL Ree 
ORD. 

(B) 820,000 unis annually for ten postwar years (this 
writer’s estimate ) 

(C) 1,000,000 units annually (most frequently quoted 
figure). 

(D) 2,000,000 units annually (highest estimate that has 
been quoted). 

It is necessary to compare these estimates with the ac 
tual volume of the 1920-1929 decade, estimated by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics at 7,034,000 new non 
tarm dwelling units (an annual average of 703,400 units). 
That decade was a period of postwar recovery, prosperity 
and boom; * was the most prosperous peacetime decade 
thus far in the country’s history; it was also the decade 
which had the largest numerical increases in total popu 
lation and in urban population in the country’s history. 
To justify any of the above estimates except (A) it is 
necessary to show demand factors of greatly increased po- 
tency over those that were operating in the period be 
tween 1920 and 1929. 


A. 560,000 to 640,000 non-farm dwelling units annually. 
(Dr. Newcomb’s estimates of the “ready-made” market). 


This estimate is based principally on an anticipated in 
crease of 4,600,000 new households to be formed between 


1940 and 1950, allowance being made tor vacancies, tor 
house production trom 1940 through 1944 and tor de 
molitions. The lower figure anticipates demolitions at the 
rates customary in the past, including demolitions by fire 
and catastrophe. The larger figure anticipates possible 
revival of a public housing program with planned de 
molitions and replacements in slum areas. It seems fair to 
appraise this as a minimum estimate, for it is based only 
on the natural “ready-made” market due to the new tam 
ily formations. Under certain conditions, Dr. Newcomb 
estimates an additional 50 per cent of new dwelling units 
for “re-housing” as distinguished from “new-family” 
housing. This, he states, depends on prices, prosperity, 
building industry progressiveness, rent curves, deprecia 
tion and demolition policies, etc. 

Certain other factors likely to prove important if in 
creasing residential building volume are worthy of more 


detailed analysis. 


1. Migration—By using overall national figures, the 
factor of internal migration is ignored. War housing de 
mands arose largely from migration of workers to wat 
production centers. While most of these centers are likely 
to continue as the chief centers of peacetime industrial 
acuvity and employment, they are not likely to require 
second-shift and third-shift workers. Many of the new 
residents of these communities will remain, but many 
others will return to farms or to other urban centers where 
peaceume employment is offered. Unless demolition ot 
war housing of temporary character removes all housing 
surpluses, it is quite possible that the country will have 
shortages in many spots and surpluses in others. In that 
case, shortages will create housing demands in particulat 
locations regardless of surpluses elsewhere. 

2. Decentralization—This trend, which started on a 
large scale in the 1920’s and continued through the 1930's, 
is very likely to continue. Greater prosperity encourages 
aspirations for home-ownership, the desire for a place with 
a plot of ground, abandonment by tenants of low-grad 
rental accommodations in congested areas for better-grac 
housing in better city neighborhoods, suburbs or the coun 


try. 


3. Replacements—Assuming a period of prosperity 
the decentralization trend is likely to be curbed only b 
improvement, or demolition and replacement, of low 
grade urban housing. 

Relatively few houses are likely to be abandoned, « 
demolished with replacement on the same sites with ne 
houses, by owner-occupants; exceptions to this gener 
rule would be very large houses owned by persons wh» 
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are squeezed by depreciated sales values, higher property 
taxes and high income surtaxes. 

Another factor tending to accelerate replacements is a 
growing tendency toward realistic appraisal of old prop 
erties. Owners of industrial or rental-income property have 
been accustomed to write off depreciation, because they 
were permitted depreciation allowances on income-tax 
returns. The fact that home-owners could not make de 
ductions for depreciation is one of a number of reasons 
why such owners in the past have expected high resale 
values for their property. The great deflation of the 1930's, 
the switch to periodic amortization of mortgages, and the 
pressure to reduce valuations for tax-assessment purposes, 
have all been tending toward more realistic concepts of 
actual values of residential property and somewhat more 
ready acceptance of purchase offers at prices representing 
depreciated values. 

(nother factor likely to become very important is that 
of postwar price inflation. Rising commodity prices, rents, 
and real estate values, tending to resale prices in postwar 
dollars approximating original costs in pre-war dollars may 
atlect decisions of property-owners to sell out and build 
new houses elsewhere, leading to ultimate abandonment ot 
the least desirable old buildings. 

Certain other factors likely to become operative on a 
large scale would tend to increase demolitions and _ re- 
placements (either on the sites or elsewhere). They are 
large-scale urban redevelopment projects, new terminal 
developments in cities, changes in street layouts for im 
proved trafic conditions, new through-highways and_ the 
like. 

Finally, the conunued aging of the country’s housing 
inventory is a factor which should have some effect. 

It seems, therefore, reasonable to expect some speeding 
up in demolitions and replacement, if the prosperity an 
ticipated for the postwar era is realized. It will probably 
not be a speeding up by artificial means, such as current 
proposals for deliberately building short-lived houses, but 
1 gradually accelerated abandonment of the lowest grade 
ot existing buildings, principally rental property. 


!. Prosperity—There is a question whether the 
Newcomb estimates give enough weight to the prosperity 
actor. Note the following comparative figures: 





New Non-Farm 


New Non-Farm 
| 
i 


Households Dwelling Units 
1920-1930 5,500,000 7,034,000 
| 1930-1940 4,450,000 2,734,000 
1940-1950 4,600,000 5,200,000* 
1940-1950 4,600,000 5,600,000" 


*Newcombl’s minimum “new-family” units 


*Newcomb’s maximum “new-family” units 





Figures on new non-farm households are Department ot 
ommerce estimates quoted in Dr. Newcomb’s article. The 
gures on new units for the two past decades are estimates 
y the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; the figure on new 
nits for the current decade are Dr. Newcomb’s minimum 
ad maximum estimates (2,400,000 for 1940-1944; 2,800,- 
0 to 3,200,000 for 1945-1949), 
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actual units estimated to have been built exceeded new 


It is to be noted that in the prosperity decade 1920-1929, 


household formation by 28 per cent. In the depression 
decade, actual units were 39 per cent less than new house 
holds, suggesting a large amount of doubling up, accon 
modation in converted old buildings, and possible carry 
over of a shortage. The great decline in the depression 
decade further suggests that prosperity and depression are 
very strong demand factors. Dr. Newcomb’s minimum es 
timate for 1940-1950 (5,200,000 units) is only 13 per cent 
over new household formation for the decade; his maxi 
mum estimate for the decade (5,600,000 units) is not quit 
22 per cent over estimated new household formation. 
Another consideration pointing to prosperity as a factor 
tending to increase housing demand is found in records 
of consumer expenditures. Consumers in the United 


« 
oz oa 


States spend in the aggregate about 13 per cent of their 
total expenditures for house rent or for the rental-equiva 
lent in carrying charges on owned homes. This percent 
age is fairly uniform. Many economists believe that na 
tional income in the postwar decade will exceed $100,000,- 
000,000 annually, in terms of the 1940 price level. If that 
figure is assumed as the average for the postwar decade, 
then the following figures on national consumers’ total 


rent-fund have significance. 


CONSUMERS’ ANNUAL RENT FUND 


13% of Total Consumer Expenditures, in Current Dollars) 


$ 8,900,000,000 
7,800,000,000 
13,000,000,000 


1920-1930 
1930-1940 


Postwar decade 


There is no obvious way of translating these figures into 
demand for new housing. They do indicate, however, 
that a vastly increased fund is likely to be available for im- 
provement of -housing facilities, a significant portion of 
which should consist in acquisition of new facilities; this 
is, of course, subject to the validity of the national income 
estimate for the postwar decade. 

It can be concluded that Dr. Newcomb’s estimates based 
only on “new-family” need are very much on the conser- 
vative side, and that an estimate substantially larger than 
these may be justified. The validity of advance estimates 
cannot be proved or disproved by argument, only by the 


tacts as they later develop. 


B. $20,000 non-farm dwelling units annually. 
(The writer’s estimates). 


The four factors enumerated under (A) seem to justify 
a higher estimate than Dr. Newcomb’s. 

The writer’s figure (820,000 units) is more than 16 per 
cent above the average annual production of new dwell- 
Certain 
facts raise questions as to whether such a high figure will 
be actually realized. 

Population increases in the current decade (1940-1950) 


ing units in the prosperous 1920-1929 decade. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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PUBLIC HOUSING, A FUNCTION OF DEMOCRACY 


By GEORGE HERBERT GRAY, F.A.1.A.. CONSULTANT IN ARCHITECTURE AND CITY PLANNING 


A Reply to “Housing and the Democratic Process” 


by Joseph Hudnut in June 


Tue significant title of Dean Hudnut’s cleverly written 
article, his sketchy picture, or caricature, of existing public 
housing as “chicken farms,” and his suggestion for re 
verting to smaller units long since tried and abandoned 

these together raise important issues which demand scrut- 
While we 


disagree with him, we are glad he has reopened the dis 


iny and a review of some elementary tacts. 


cussion of fundamental policies.* 

Our housing policies are still young, growing and open 
to improvement. To achieve improvement there must be 
tree and open discussion of all opinions. Obviously, con 
structive discussion must be based on sound premises, on 
facts, and should be realistic rather than abstract. No 
discussion, philosophical or otherwise, can attain a high 
level if based on unsound premises. On these funda 
mental points we feel that the Dean’s article left much 
to be desired. 

Contrary to the Dean’s tear of social and political im 
plications in large-scale housing, it is my considered judg 
ment, based on three decades of close contact with thx 
problem of slums and low-cost housing in this country, in 
England, and in the countries of northern Europe, that 
the most fundamental justification for public housing is 
that it affords a method of increasing a sense of civic 
responsibility and of civic pride in a large and important 
segment of our population—that segment in which pri 
vations and limitations in the outlook on life are most 
prevalent. Such conditions when allowed to simmer, may 


brew organized discontent, even revolution. It is this 


*The present writer raised some of the same issues, and others 
in “Highlights of a Housing Tour in Northern Europe,” The 
Octagon, December 1937, February 
1938. 


1938, re printe d separate hh 


Left: Housing project (Elm Haven, New Haven) 
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integrated with its neighbors 
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writers judgment that the childhood environment ot 
the home and the neighborhood have a lasting influence 
on the character and the outlook on life, an influence no 
less if not greater, that that of the school environment and 
training. For a century now in this country we have 
been developing the idea of public education; but for that 
portion of the population living in overcrowded, run 
down, unsanitary rooms, playing in congested streets, 
about the docks and railroad yards, on dumps ar. { in 
deserted houses, in close contact with all types of vice, 
tor these the schools are playing against loaded dice, and 
a good family influence, or church influence fares no better. 
If our nation is not to degenerate from a democracy into 
an agglomeration of self-centered individuals, each preying 
upon the other, then it is the neighborhood, the commun 
ity of families, that must be organized into groups with 
pride. 


hood a good family influence suffers the same handicap 


civic consciousness and civic In a slum neighbor 
as do the schools, and the churches fare no better. 

It takes a fair-sized housing project to make a neigh 
borhood. It takes intelligent disinterested management 
to develop pride of project, community responsibility and 
civic consciousness. The dangers of perverted manage 
ment are precisely those which exist in our public schools. 
Such risks are inherent in a democracy of the people and 
by the people. Not only do fair-sized projects afford a 
decent environment in which to rear the rising genera 
tions of families who would otherwise be in the slums, 
but they afford a homelike and neighborly environment 
for mothers and fathers, and for the old folks. If we 


are to have fully efficient and loyal citizens we must make 


available to them environments similar to those which 
may be found in large-scale public housing projects. Our 


Center, and right: the old-style street and the neu 
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responsibility then should be for the increase of such en 
vironment and for the support and maintenance of the 
highest standards which have been achieved, and for 
their continuous improvement. The quality of a nation 
is the quality of its people. Any means for improving that 
quality is a vital concern of the federal government. 

The Dean observes that public housing has not had “its 
origin in the economic class which it is meant to serve.” 
Did our public school system have its origin in the group 
which was lacking education? WHas not the required 
number of years of schooling been advanced against the 
wishes of parents who would have their children make 
an early start at earning? It must be borne in mind that 
the people in the slums are largely occupied with mer 
existence, have little time or educational equipment for 
studying ways and means of improving their lot as a 
group, that they lack community organizations through 
which they might voice any such ideas. There are, how- 
ever, some who have risen from the slums into higher 
walks of life, and who do voice the needs as they know 
them from experience. They work through various civic 
organizations, general and specialized, local and national. 
It is in such organizations that our housing policies have 
germinated; the legislation has been enacted by the 
peoples’ representatives in Congress, and it should be 
noted that without the backing of organized labor there 
would have been little housing legislation. In Congress 
Senator Wagner has been spokesman for both labor and 
housing. 

On the social side the Dean feels that “there should be 
no trace of the institution,’ no attempt “to channeliz« 
the lives of tenants into accepted moulds.” Certainly not, 
if done autocratically, by driving rather than by leading 
through educational methods. The Declaration of Inde 
pendence, the Constitution, all subsequent laws federal 
and local and the institutions deriving from them, most 
emphatically our public educational institutions, are means 
and methods of “channelizing” the aims and actions ot 
our people toward certain common and accepted principles 
and goals making tor a better way of living. The test 
of the validity of any such “channelization” is whether it 
leads to a better way of living, to greater solidarity of ac 
cepted civic aims throughout the population, to carrying 
the higher civilization of the privileged groups into the 
area of the lower civilization of the less privileged masses. 
One measure of the civilization of any nation is the ex 
tent to which it has eliminated the disparity of advan 
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tages between the upper and the lower income groups. 
The question then is: Can large-scale housing contribute 
to that end? 

We are all familiar with the desirability and the teasi- 
bility of adult education, and with the many conspicuous 
achievements within that field, limited though the work 
has been. We are also familiar with the outstanding 
achievements of the settlement houses. From the meth 
ods of the settlement workers, adapted to the housing 
estates of London full two generations ago, from these 
methods stem the system of management in our housing 
projects. The attitude of the ruthless, mercenary rent 
collector gave way to a more humanized and understand 
ing approach—eviction was not resorted to until the 
cause of arrears and possible measures for removing the 
cause were investigated, a direct and very practical form 
of adult education. Another step, as projects grew in 
size, was the organization of mothers’ clubs, of girls’ clubs, 
of boys’ clubs, the establishing of work rooms where 
tathers could follow their hobbies or repair and paint the 
family furniture, the allowance of space for indoor and 
outdoor recreation. These activities are normally brought 
into being in open meetings of tenant community organi 
zations, developed by their committees and advised by wel 
fare organizations from the city at large; they are volun 
tary, democratic and free from managerial controls. In 
such an atmosphere ot neighborliness there is engendered 
pride of project, pride of neighborhood, a sense of co 
operation and of responsibility. In short, through that 
most democratic of methods, voluntary action, there is 
established a seed-bed of citizenship. 

Obviously such accomplishments are not possible in an 
“apartment house” nor in a group as small as fifty families. 
For such results the project must be of a size to warrant 
the setting aside of space for various recreational and 
community activities, large enough to warrant a well-or- 
ganized staff—including volunteers. Incidentally, as we 
have previously pointed out, such a project is also of 
a size which can take advantage of the very considerable 
economies of large-scale production in first cost, and of 
large-scale maintenance and management. 

On the question of size, A. E. Morgan, in his interest- 
ing book “The Small Community—The Seed-bed of 
Civilization,” makes some pertinent observations. His 
thesis is that out of the small community has developed 
our higher civilization, and that to retain its high qualities 
we must retain or recapture some of its characteristics 
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which have been lost in the big cities. Such communities, 
But, while small 
enough to retain neighborly contacts, the unit or com 


ot course, are units in a larger whole. 


munity should be large enough to plan and act effectively 
as a group. Such are the units which Mr. Morgan tinds 
we must develop if we are to preserve our democracy. 
Such are the units which we find in our public housing 
projyects—if some fall below this high standard which is 
the aim of the national policy, that does not invalidat 
the policy—any more than weaknesses in our public schoo! 
systems invalidate public education. 

The Dean suggests that the people living in sub-stand 
ard housing “should be invited to improve, not to change. 
their way of life, which would remain as before an int 
gral part of the community.” One of the most depressing 
features of large areas of sub-standard housing is the gen 
eral lack of any community life, of community pride, ot 
civic pride—features which we do find in large-scale pub 
lic projects. At several points the Dean objects to such 
projects as being isolated from the city and its life. This 
point of view seems to ignore the widely accepted ob 
jective of gradually eliminating a// sub-standard areas, 
residential and others, and of redeveloping them on 
twentieth-century lines. How these areas will be broken 
up, how interrelated, will be determined by local condi 
tions and the local viewpoint. The pattern which Elie! 
Saarinen so strongly advocates in his stimulating book, 
“The City,” is one of units probably averaging much 
larger than most housing projects, each to be surrounded 
by generous open spaces. Even if we follow the general 
present pattern of our cities, then when the elimination 
ot all types of blighted areas approaches achievement, th: 
isolation of individual projects will end and integration 
will be achieved, if the planning has been sound. Ir. 
housing, as in all things, the validity of policies and ways 
of achieving them must be judged by ultimate results. 

In the suggestion that local housing authorities should 
have control of all housing, for whatever income group, 
we heartily concur in principle. That is approximately 
the practice in Holland, where bad housing has been 
more nearly completely eliminated than in any other coun 
try. For the housing of the small segment of the popu 
lation whose incomes are comparatively opulent, the con 
trols of the city plan are usually adequate. 

In one part of Dean Hudnut’s article it is suggested 





that we abandon the idea ot large projects and instead 
build many small units, widely separated, normally not 
more than one to the block, housing “say not over fitty 
tamilies.” It is a truism among those dealing with real 
estate, the realtors, the city planners and economists, that 
even a good house is doomed if in a poor neighborhood; 
that the only way to improve a neighborhood is on a 
large scale—but more of that presently. Another argu 
ment the Dean offers for small units is that large units 
are in danger of becoming institutional, and have already 
segregated narrow, economic strata ot the population. 

let us consider the narrow stratification which existed 
n most projects aided by USHA. We say “existed” be 
cause one of the last acts of important policy making of 
USHA was to recommend to the local authorities a liberal 
ization of regulations so that within each project a wider 
range of income might be possible. Actually, for years 
in the projects of the National Capital Housing Authority 
formerly the Alley Dwelling Authority) incomes have 
ranged from those of the almost destitute to those who 
could pay the full economic rent (i.e. cost without profit), 
ndicating that such policies were largely ot local determi 
nation. 

As to the desirable size of projects, we find the answer 
in the cumulative experience of several generations, both 
in this country and abroad. The idea of national respon 
sibility for seeing that families of low income shall b« 
decently housed originated in that famous speech in Parlia 
ment by Lord Shaftsbury just one hundred years ago, 
and was followed by legislation which then seemed revo 
lutionary, but which has been augmented by succeeding 
venerations until finally it is sufficiently effective to have 
abolished all but a few of the smaller slum areas of Lon 
den—as I know from personal observations, war report 
During that long 


beginning with just such 


ers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
period, “improved housing,” 
small projects as Dean Hudnut suggests, gradually with 
the accumulation of experience, grew to projects of the 
present size. 

In the United States there was a parallel development. 
The first housing in this country which might have 
claimed to be “improved,” built in New York about 1850, 
was a commercial venture of the small size Dean Hudnut 
suggests, for about 100 families. It was followed a tew 
a definitely 


years later by “improved housing” venture, 
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with low rents a prerequisite, even it entailing a loss. The 


six-story buildings,* 


housing about 180 families, were 
“nearly fireproof,” with sound deadening in floors and 
partitions, iron stairways, gas, and running water in each 
apartment, common laundries (of a simple sort), two large 
recreation rooms which could be thrown together for 
assemblies, social or religious. Both these buildings were 
soon swamped and absorbed by the surrounding slums. 

The first sizeable housing came in 1876, when A. T. 
White in Brooklyn built in succession two groups of “Im 
proved Dwellings for the Laboring Class.” The first 
two buildings were on a corner lot, accommodated a 
hundred families and had a large free space in the rear. 
Che second group, on the opposite side of the street fac 
ng the first, consisted of three buildings, housing about 
one hundred and fifty families, occupying the entire end 
* a block, and having a large free space between the 
uuildings. These two groups together proved large 
nough to hold their own against the surrounding neigh 
wrhood, and have remained a good investment to this 
day—with the aid of good maintenance and recent re 
modeling. However, for his next project Mr. White ac 
quired an entire block. As the decade passed, Mr. White's 
xperience was duplicated in Manhattan. Larger and 
irger units were found necessary to set and maintain 
neighborhood standards. 

\nother essential advantage of the larger projects was 
the greater economies in first cost and in management 
contrary to the Dean’s idea that scattered units might 

cilitate management. 

The housing experience of World War I further demon 
strated the advantages of large-scale projects. Since that 
time it has been generally recognized that under usual 

mditions, even an entire block is too small a unit to 
afford adequate assurance of being able to maintain its 

vn standards against the threat of the surrounding 
ight, and that the superblock is needed. It has the 
rther advantage that it permits of a rearrangement of 

‘ street pattern, of the elimination of outside trafic and 

a more flexible and economical use of the land for 

ildings, for recreational areas and for other free spaces 

uch permit sunlight and summer breezes to enter all 
ises—all of which amenities the Dean seems to hold 


‘ected by the Association for the Improvement of the Con 
on of the Poor. 
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Farnham Court,” Neu 
Haven, (Douglas Orr and R. 
W. White, architects) show- 
ing how mass housing can 
be broken down into inti- 
mate groups by small courts 


in slight value compared to “the rush of the madding 
crowd” and the glint of neon lights. 

This trend toward large projects has been paralleled in 
about all the countries in western and northern Europe— 
in all those countries where civilization has been moving 
forward. Thus by a process of trial and error, by a 
natural evolution if you like, the verdict of almost uni- 
versal experience has led to large projects. 

As to the “chicken farm” type of project which Dean 
Hudnut pictures: I have seen illustrations of war housing 
in which, because of the temporary light construction, 
one can trace a family resemblance of the kind suggested. 
In a period of rapid changes, when ideas are taking off 
at every conceivable tangent, it would seem we should be 
a bit tolerant even of public housing, which after all is 
designed by fallible architects, chosen by the fallible local 
authorities. However, such exceptions in permanent 
housing are not so usual as to serve as the text for gen- 
eral denunciation. 

Before criticizing our housing policies, we must con- 
sider what these policies are and how we came by them. 
The broad aims and methods advanced by the proponents 


of public housing were stated in, “A Housing Program for 


the United States,”’* a summary of the deliberations of a 


arge and carefully selected group of experienced Ameri- 
can housers, advised by Sir Raymond Unwin and Miss 
Samuel and Ernst Kohn, housing director at Frankfurt- 
am-Main in pre-Nazi days. These three, accompanied 
by Henry Wright and E. J. Bohn, made an extensive 
study of conditions in the field in this country. The 
actual policies in effect up to this time, have been de- 
veloped under several agencies. 

The USHA, which has produced most of our perma- 
nent public housing, operated from 1937 to 1942, but un- 
der normal conditions only between 1937 and 1939. How- 
ever, the Act of 1937 did not mark the beginning of our 
public housing policy. The start was with the Housing 
Division of PWA (created under the National Recovery 
Act of 1933), which after the first year was given the 
right of eminent domain, through the Emergency Hous- 
ing Corporation acquired land and built some fifty proj- 
ects which were initiated and sponsored by the local com- 

(Continued on page 106) 


* Published by the National Association of Housing Officials, 
March, 1934. 
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OFFICE BUILDING 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR 


LORENTZ SCHMIDT, ARCHITECT, WICHITA, KAN 


Beet aes u ees 
arms t WY? 


For arcuitects already considering the planning ot thei 
postwar quarters there may be a thought in this architect's 
solution of his office problem. He designed and built his 
own office building outside the congested district, “about 
halfway between the better residential district and the busi 
ness section.” And, having occupied the structure for a 
couple of years, he adds, “I am more enthusiastic about 
this arrangement than I have ever been. My clients, the 
contractors and material men like it. It is so much quieter 
and pleasanter for the people employed. I have also found 
it very much more economical. 


Edaar B. Smith p!/ 
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drafting room, looking toward head draftsman’s cab:net, detailed belou 
























ot the: Che basementless building has a floor slab poured directly on a tamped —-—- 


hitect’'s earth fill. A waterproofing and hardener was applied after the floors were 

uilt his tinished. Floor surtacing is asphalt tile or mastic flooring. The entire build | | 

“about ing is done in “dry-wall” construction. Exterior walls are of 8-in. brick, | | es ; ; . | 
he busi turred, and covered with insulation board. Wainscot high the insulation 7 
e ror a | 


board is covered with one-eighth-in. pressed wood with an enamel finish. 


c about One of the best features,” writes Mr. Schmidt, “is the room used as a 


nts, the 


sample room, conference room, contractor's room, and specification assem VAULT 
quecter bly room. I find that it is very helpful to have samples available both for 
0 found the use of the designers and in discussing the plans and specifications with PE us 
the owners. It saves a great deal of time.” The building cost 10,000. HEATER i 
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A NEWSPAPER BUILDING is a straight line production 
plan problem and its product, the newspaper, must bt 
turned out witheut waste motion and at the least cost. 
The complicated structural and engineering problems, as 
well as exterior and interior architectural effects, must 
be subservient to the arrangement of plan. The building 
should not be burdened with expensive features of space 
or decoration that are not essential to its operating re 
quirements, unless the publisher expressly demands it 
and is advised of its cost. 

On the other hand, the architect appreciates that the 
newspaper is a public institution—the center of many 
civic enterprises, the voice and spokesman of the com 
munity. Its exterior and that portion of the interior 
accessible to the public must command the deference and 
respect due its dignity and purpose and be a reflection ot 
the good taste and business enterprise in the community 
of which it is a part. To integrate these two apparently 
divergent requirements is the assignment given to the 
architect. 

The administrative, business, advertising and news de 
partments should be provided with space, comforts, and 
conveniences in keeping with their importance. Besides 
light and well-ventilated working quarters, provisions 
must be made for adequate locker and rest room ta 
cilities for all departments. There is no valid reason why 
all departments of a newspaper plant cannot be clean, 
orderly and inviting to the public and the members ot 
its staff. 





PLAN ANALYSIS 
OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING BUILDING 








NOTES ON NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


By WALTER O. KRUSE, KRUSE & PARISH, ARCHITECTS 











The period of exploration ot possibilities of various 
sites may well be deliberate because at this stage mistaken 
judgment can be costly. It is becoming common to ac 
quire a site not necessarily in the business district but 
rather on the edge of it and if possible on the side to 
ward which the city is developing. 

For the exterior facing material, brick, stone, and 
terra cotta are still generally favored. Some of the more 
modern designs are executed in architectural concrete, 
brick, stone, tile or terra cotta in colors and in combina 
tion with glass block and bright non-corroding metals 
On the interior the walls of production departments 
should be faced with a smooth light-colored impervious 
brick, to provide for easy maintenance and to reduce th 
amount of plastering required. Plastering is now confined 
principally to walls in the office sections, and should bx 
finished smooth and painted with a good quality of 
washable paint. The necessity of giving consideration to 
acoustic materials on all ceilings for noise elimination is 
also generally recognized. 

Scientific lighting for the entire building is unusuall) 
important. A system of overhead indirect lighting of 
ample and uniformly distributed foot-candle capacity, 
eliminating glare and the use of individual desk lamps, 
is desirable. For the production department the principl 
of down lighting is used, except in. some cases, as ove! 
news and ad banks, make-up tables and finishing ma 
chines, a reflecting dome type of fixture of considerabli 
foot-candle capacity has proved very satisfactory. 

For the floors of office portions a resilient type o 
material should be used. Wood blocks have proved ver) 
satisfactory in the production departments. The basement 
and trucking areas should have wear-proof concrete floors. 
and if there is danger of dampness in the subsoil, dra 
tile must be laid under the floor. Paper rolls are usuall\ 
handled on dollys or paper trucks running on tracks. 
laid in trenches with floor of paper storage area at truc! 
height. 

Within recent years air-conditioning has developed tr 
mendously and its use in connection with newspap« 
buildings has helped to solve many disturbing problem 
In a newspaper plant the air-conditioning system should 
be split into several independent units to obtain the b 
results. If a photo-engraving plant is installed the « 
hausts from this department should be carried direct 
to the outside by ducts of acid resisting materials. This 
also applies to the exhaust of fumes from equipm« 
using moulten metal. In the pressroom it is best to 
range the exhaust flow of air down through the pr 
opening into the basement through the paper stora 
area. By this method the usual ink lint driven off wh 
the press is running at high speed does not fill the pre 
room with a blue haze. The humidity prevents sta 
and paper tear and insures an even inking of paper. 

The chart shows a plan analysis of the elements © 
typical average newspaper plant. 
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FREEDOMS FOR THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPER PLANT FOR LA CROSSE, WIS., TRIBUNE 


KRUSE & PARISH, ARCHITECTS 


BOYUM, SCHUBERT & SORENSEN, ASSOCIATES 


Wirt its NEW BUILDING, functionally planned for efhicient 
‘ration, this newspaper has achieved a still uncommon 
id of freedom of the press. Since the manufacture of 
vspapers is a straight-line production job (page 58) and 
’+-hour operation, this space freedom is worth achieving. 
Che treedom in planning is plainly seen on the exterior. 
iss block areas are virtual maximums permitted by vary 

room heights and interior walls, no effort being made 
ign them on the facade. For the rest of the exterior, 
omes naturally from the reinforced concrete structure, 
h some masonry ornamentation in pre-cast concrete. 
osed metal parts and trim are of aluminum. 

reedom for handling heavy paper rolls and finished 


spapers is gained by a double level trucking area. A 


lic alley gives access to the upper platform for the 
‘spaper trucks; a private driveway and ramp permits 


very of paper stock directly to the basement. Carrier 
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boys have their own entrance to their separate room, and 
their own toilet room; thus is the rest-of the plant pro- 
tected from their excess energy. 

Offices and newsroom are shielded from the noise and 
clatter of the operating departments by a row of “dead” 
spaces—stair wells, library, vault, etc. Glass block parti- 
tions and acoustic ceilings also help to isolate noise. Traffic 
between operating and office departments is minimized 
by supplying separate locker and washrooms. 

Freedom for good newspaper work is further provided 
by a complete air conditioning system. While this is appre 
ciated by the always-hurried white-collar departments, it 
is equally productive in the shop. Sufficient humidity is 
necessary to good, fast press work, and filtration keeps 
ink troubles under control. Earl H. Beling was consult- 


ing engineer for the air conditioning. 
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GENERAL OFFICE 


FIRST FLOOR 


Lobby and office area is done 
with restraint, with high cof- 
Jere d ceiling of acoustic cork 
with aluminum bands and alum 
inum lighting fixtures, Wood 


work is dull walnut veneer 


TRUCK AREA 


FOUR-UNIT PRESS 
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General newsroom has glazed 
gray brick wainscot, painted 
plaster walls « nd cork acoustic 
ceiling. Totally indirect lighting 
renders obsolete the traditional 


desk lamps and eyeshades 


mr | tii 
Pitt 1 ha 


Ground floor trucking area, Jor 
newspaper trucks, opens to 
public alley in rear. Heavy pa 


per rolls are delivered directil: 


to basement, via the privat 


d I it ind tric king ramp 


rial mezzanine floor ? 

a large room which 
now used for meetings. Perhap: 
1 more important purpose ts t 


llou jor possible expansion 


be Di \ 4 > al ' sida a eee eae eS 
err tt : a rewsroom and offic elo 


Linotype machines occupy on 
side of the composing room 
with a space allowance for fu- 
ture additions. High-placed 
dome fixtures prot ide good 
lighting without any shadows 
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The huge newspaper press gets 
in outside location in the rear, 
with maximum glass block areas 
to provide diffused daylight. Au 
onditioning maintains proper 


humidity for paper handling 


he mailing department has tts 
eparate room, directly in th 
ine from press to loading plat 
form. Heavy steel tables and 
yunters, and special lighting a 


rangements, make handling eas 
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—. 


Composing room, like other 
work areas, has hard maple 
woodblock floor, vitreous face 
brick for walls. Steel roof 
beams are left exposed. Roof 


slabs have acoustic insulation 








PRODUCTION LINE PLANT FOR NEWS | Pro 
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Business and advertising office 

brisk and cfficient, rather 
than ornate. fcoustic ceiling 
isphalt tile floor, large glass 


weas, glazed brick wainscot, to 
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P RODUCTION ot daily newspapers proceeds at a tast pace, 
and pretty much in a “straight-line” process. The modern 
plant is designed to delineate the flow line, to eliminat 
waste motion and back-tracking. In this plant for a small 
city newspaper, the flow is readily seen to be natural 
copy from advertising and newsrooms to composing room 
to press to newspaper distribution, raw materials to storage 
— to pressroom. Offices and production departments are well 
separated, the double locker and washrooms placed be 
tween them serving also to separate shop and_ office 
workers. 

The steel and concrete structure is faced with smooth 
gray face brick and limestone. There are no windows; 
large glass block areas open walls tor light, not for ventila 
tion. Interiors are designed for cleanliness and easy main 
tenance, with a minimum of wood and other trim, and 


with vitreous brick walls (wainscots in offices). The build 





ing is completely air conditioned. 











a 


Pine paneling sets the note in the publisher's office. 
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Positive exhaust of fumes from 
metal furnaces in the stereotype 
department (in the pressroom } 
is but one function of the sys 
tem that provides complete air 


conditioning for the plant 


In the composing room, vitreous 

brick walls, glass block windou 
2 

lights, strong overhead light, 

give every inducement to keep 

things clean. All shop floors are 

of wood block, laid on end 


The heavy newspaper press 
stands on a separate foundation, 
to help isolate its noise. Finished 
newspapers go directly from the 
press by automatic conveyor to 


mailing and carrier rooms be/ow 
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THE HOTEL AS AN ORGANISM 


By ROBISON HEAP 


SETTING NEW PLANNING STANDARDS 


HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


press DORMITORY STANDARDS 
»datior 
inished 
on a HOSTELS FOR BRITAIN'S WAB WORKERS 
eyo? 0 
§ below By F.R.S. YORKE, A.R.1.B.A. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD’S BUILDING TYPES STUDY NO. 
ORD 
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LEGEND l. Organization of SERVICE Elements 





Staff 
1. Administration 
a. Time clock 
b. Paymaster 
Services EMPLOYEES ENTRANCE 
a. Rest rooms and lockers 


b. Toilets ei a 
FUEL DELIVERY - 
Central Services CENTRAL 


Housekeeping department MECHANICAL SERVICES 


a. Public areas unit 
b. Guest rooms unit 
Laundry 

Repair shop 

a. Carpentry 


Painting Seasipeks 
Upholstery 
. Mechanical FOOD 
Lodging Operation DELI 
1, 2, 3 and 4. Housekeeping sec- 
tions for each guest room fli 
Public Services 
1. Porter 
. Check room 
. Valet services 
. Other services (See legend for 0 
Organization of Public Elements ae 
iar ealadaaton’ DINING .~ PUBLIC 
Administration OPERATIONS re SERVICES 
1. Administration offices sy \C) 
Registration desk, cashier, etc O 
Dining and Banqueting Operation ADMINISTRATION C 
1, Food receiving room 
2. Food storage and basic prepara- 
tion (bakery and ice cream 
freezing) 
3, 4, 5 and 6. Kitchens 
. Preparation (other than basic 
. Serving Mechanical Plant Air conditioning plant 
Dish washing |. Heating plant 3. Machinery rooms 
Employees’ dining room a. Boiler room Refrigeration compressor 
Garbage freezing b. Fuel storage Elevator machinery, etc 








LEGEND 2. Organization of PUBLIC Elements 


Business Lobby 


Services 
1. Telephone and telegraph 
Tobacco and newspapers 


Barber shop DRINKING 7 SERVICES 
cers Saar GA, AND DINING 


House physician 

. Transportation tickets 
Beauty shop 

. Women’s room 


IOUIbBWN- 


(3) 


OO 


LOUNGE 


Shopping 
1, 2 and 3. Drugs, haberdashery, 
airline offices, etc. 


BUSINESS LOBBY 


Lounge 
1. Peacock Allev 


2. Lounge proper « oat 
Lodging (2) } 
1, 2, 3 and 4. Floors of guest 


" rooms 7 act 
Drinking and Dining : 


1. Coffee shop or cafeteria 
2. Public dining rooms; including SHOPPING 
dining and dancing BANQUETTING 


3. Cocktails 
4 


. Private dining rooms AND ASSEMBLY LODGING 


Banquetting and Assembly 
1. Foyers 
2. Check rooms and toilets 


3. Banquet and assembly rooms 
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3. Organization of PUBLIC and SERVICE Elements 
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THE 
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ORGANISM 


By ROBISON HEAP 


Tie noren is primarily the direct response to the traveler's 
1 for lodging and entertainment. Secondarily, it is a 
ter for conventions, balls and banquets, formal and in 

tormal dining, dancing and drinking. An understanding 

ol the organization required by these varied activities is a 
equisite to good hotel planning. 
he approach to such an understanding here suggested 

is vased on a primary distinction between the action pat 

t of patrons and staff. The three diagrams together 

wi the accompanying legends are largely self-explanatory. 

Di gram 1, relating to staff only, identifies six sub-pat 

ers: central services, lodging operation, public services, 

ad: inistration, dining operation and mechanical plant; 
an. shows how each flows from the staff center. On this 

0\\ system are superimposed other relationships, such as 

|, that between the central housekeeping unit and the 

chanbermaid groups on the various guest room floors, and 

(2) that between the staff center and the staff dining room. 

Other superimposed relationships will readily occur to the 
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designer and will vary with the individual problem. 

Diagram 2 is limited to the action patterns of patrons. 
Arrows indicate points of origin for various sub-patterns, 
such as those originating at the business lobby, lounge, 
banquetting and assembly foyers, coffee shop and shopping 
center. Because of the number and variety of sub-patterns 
of patron activity it is essential that all of the action cen- 
ters (with the exception of the services and lodgings, 
which are controlled by the business lobby) be directly 
accessible from the exterior. It should also be possible for 
each activity to flow through all of its stages without 
crossing or conflicting with any other activity, or on the 
contrary to join at any stage with another activity. This 
analysis clearly indicates the need for open and flexible 
planning with multiple intercommunication. 

Diagram 3 shows the combination of public and service 
elements indicated in the preceding diagrams into a single 
overall grouping of the various action patterns composing 
the hotel-as-a-whole. 
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SETTING NEW PLANNING 


STANDARDS 


HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS; A. R. CLAS, ASSOCIATE 


Tu DETERMINATION otf the character or any hotel project 
is largely the conception defined by the owner, the site and 
the needs of the city in which it is located. For instance, a 
site of great value requires the maximum amount of sub 
rentals; again for a location in a retail center a large num 
ber of sample rooms are essential, but such factors may b¢ 
devalued by predilections of the owner who wishes to 
emphasize one element at the expense of others. 

In the case of the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C 
the owners desired to provide previously non-existent con 
vention facilities in that city. Once this had been deter 
mined Washington Zoning Ordinances and the nature ot 
the site established the number of rooms to be provided. 
The owners believe that the postwar period will justify 
the number of rooms which, to some, may presently seem 
too few—as weil as the convention facilities, which now 
appear too large. 

In order to have a minimum of service areas above th« 
second floor the basement provides for all housekeeping 


needs such as: the laundry, work shops, machinery, stor 


ag 


ge and employee requirements including their dinu 
room with its separate kitchen. 

Significant among the new planning standards presen 
in the Statler is the motor-way running through the stri 
ture from which arriving guests find immediate and she 
tered access to either the main desk or the function areas 
on the second floor. 

The various public dining rooms and cocktail loung 
and the main kitchen occupy the major portion of t 
first floor. Since the banquet and private dining rooms 
the second floor can accommodate a total of about 3,5 
people a separate food preparation center 1s required 
handling this load. 

Lighting on both the first and second floors is genera! 
supplemented by cold cathode tubing which is installed 
in ceiling coves as well as in pylons. The use of dimmers 
with this lighting results in a flexible decorative medium 

The entire hotel is equipped with year-round air con 
ditioning which in the guest rooms may be adjusted to 


suit individual requirements. 
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{-type room arrangement, an idea brought back from Italy and England by NEV 


Irchitect John Root, was the starting point in the Statler’s studies of 


l ) } > , ] 
bedrooms that could doubl aus living rooms. Beds are « Statler Special iN 


+s » pp 
whaicn mak ads davenports for day use. Room is wider and. shallower 





than the convention Proportions Nad wis first ynsidered rather radicai 


ke RE! 


isc O 


np rienieme tlie lift 


és othce 


oom 


en 
~~ 
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Asi ee NSE Pell emt hetae 


Uncertain atout pubic acceptance of th lie ing bedroom lea, the Statler LWwWO b 
wanted some of the New style, some Oo} the more convention i. l Me p oportior room 
worked out to about half and half, la gely through th aditernating oO : Hoor 
wide and narrow rooms. This arrangement brought bathrooms back to back room 
for good cconomy both in space dee lopment and in plumbing installation | irall 
/) gene) OMNS $j)? f } norm. rtf adisti? f more solu ter 
COUE I 
in 
Furniture d sigp contributed much to the new livability if rooms. Basic in ne b 





) ; , 
all room layouts are two clements: 1. the grouping of two stuffed chairs, floor \s 
7? } / , > ; x,” } } ) , ] | t 
amp and double-decked triangul coffee table; 2. combination desk-dresser CHILE’ 
nity, with large wall 1 rb 1 and fulllength mirror beside it. Car disele 
: m 
‘acr space of this combination teguate for tr \a 
it 1s considerably below old standards. Furnitur tO UN 


HAIR 

LAMP 

DESK - ORESSER-VANITY (MIRROR BEHIN 
COUCH ~ BED 

CONVENTIONAL SINGLE BED 

LUGGAGE RACK 

CONVENTIONAL DOUBLE BED 
RADIO-TELEPHONE CABINET (WITH LAME 
COFFEE TABLE 

WASTE BASKET 


[Oo] RADIO-TELBPHONE CABINET FOR B-TYPE ROOM 
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NEW STANDARDS 
































IN GUEST ROOMS 
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dn ti 
§ Foremost in new standards evolved for The Statler is the 
. { se of dual purpose guest rooms affording the lodger an 
F-tyf | =ofhce or living-reception-room during the day and a bed 
F plac \4 oom at night. In approaching this objective the owners 
, nr iF d not establish the number of such rooms desired not 
note e number of conventional guest rooms. The architects 
a | tarted with the space needs ot essential furniture, scaled 
| = down’somewhat from usual standards, and a ceiling height 
of 8 ft. Sin. 11 tt. 6 in. x 16 tt. 0 in. seemed adequate for 
Statler two-bed rooms and 10 ft. 0 in. x 12 ft. 0 in. for single-bed 
portior rooms. Placing beds along walls resulted in maximum 
floor space at the windows. It was found that the two-bed 
0 back room with beds against the walls and the long dimension 
. " He 
tor parallel to the outside walleachieved a living room char z 
; Two-bed room, with couch-beds in parallel arrangement 
fed cter which was readily heightened by designing beds as 
couches, and by installing other appropriate turnishings. 
timately, a division of half conventional and _ half liv 
aia iv-bed-rooms was fixed. cent. Of this typical floor area the guest space, including 
Aloo: \s a design tool in planning the Statler Hotel, the ar baths, closets and vestibules, amounts to 64 to 70 per cent. 
dresses chitects analyzed tour large intensively developed hotels Net room area, i.e., space which can be used for furni 
ae disclosing the tollowing data: ture, varies from 44.3 to 47 per cent of the typical floor. 
for tl Ratio of the typical floor area (inside the exterior walls) Corridors and services vary trom 22 per cent to 30.6 per 
repstess to the Ist floor varies trom 66 per cent to 734 per cent: from 6 to 8 ft. wide. 
Sf 


Lincoln 
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Number of rooms per typical floor varies trom 54 to 13 
with an average of 115. Rooms tor single occupancy vat 
trom 6', per cent to 30 per cent; those which are larg 
enough for a double bed from 20', per cent to 4814 per 
cent; those with twin beds from 34 per cent to 58 per cent 
and parlors from 3 per cent to 11 per cent. 

From the above, the number of rooms with one b 
varied from 30 per cent to 62 per cent and the numbe: 
rooms with two beds from 38 per cent to 70 per cent. 

Maximum guest count in the rooms varied from 170 | 
cent to 193 per cent of the number of bedrooms. 

Average net room size varied from 154 sq. ft. (11 ft. 0 
x 14 ft. 0 in.) to 184 sq. ft. (11 ft. 6 in. x 16 tt. 0 in. 

For a more detailed analysis of hotel areas see Ar 
rECTURAL Recorp, July, 1940. 


Representative of living-bed-room furnishings are 


desk-vanity-dresser, a combination unit supplying the 


tures customarily expected in three separate pieces. 7 
vanity mirror is fixed to the underside of the writing tal 
Also contributing to the desired effect is a four-stat ot 
radio centrally controlled and installed either in a furn 
ture unit or in the window assembly containing the au 


conditioning control. 
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DORMITORY STANDARDS 

















| 
Doxsiurorizs are a hotel building type affording lodging of the hostel, so prevalent in England and Europe, will 
and entertainment on a plane of maximum economy im- become a more familiar establishment in this country. | 
plying minimum capital investment and management ex Despite present restrictions on construction, consideration 
pense. The sojourner, be he commercial traveler, journey- might well be given to the need for dormitory hotels 
man worker, or vacationer, expects and is prepared to pay which will provide a place of rendezvous for families | 
tor most of the facilities and services commonly found in whose war engaged and separated members can thereby 
commercial and resort hotels, although of necessity these be reunited for brief periods. Such needs obviously requir« | 
tacilities and services must be largely modified in form adjusting design standards which have been based on a 
and scope. Characteristic of dormitory planning arc more protracted occupancy by workers. Planning for 
simplicity of construction, minimal guest rooms, ganging gayety and leisure time diversion requirements, however, 
of plumbing fixtures, rugged furnishings and the elimina may well have as a base the following reference standards 
tion of unessential accessories. which represent recommendations of the various govern 
Today the war activities have accented dormitories for ment agencies engaged in the development and manag« 


workers; tomorrow it may well be that the development ment of war dormitories. 







ELEMENTS ¢@ Rooms 





Ratio of single to double rooms varies widely (10-50 














per cent) dependent upon kind and length of occupancy 
























” expected. Young persons generally prefer double rooms; 
older persons prefer single. Single and double rooms are 

” usually placed on either side of the common hall. For 
limited use periods, as in hostels, capacity can be increased 
up to 100 per cent by the use of double-decked bunks. 

to 1) 

- ce Buildings 
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the tea SSH Dormitory planning should effect adjustment to site con- 

s. ihe ditions thereby achieving economy, diversity, and fullest 

ig tal utilization of natural resources. By breaking up large 

r-stal 0 building assemblies fire hazards are reduced. 

a furn L For large developments, common facilities (toilets, 

the ai showers) are best located in separate buildings connected 
by covered passageways to the sleeping rooms. 
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Community and 


















Management Facilities 





k of activity in the dormitory group is the commu 
nity and management building. It combines at least two 
very essential functions — recreation for the worker-resi 
dents and management and maintenance for the buildings 
in the project. Eating facilities are usually included; thes« 
are necessary in themselves in many locations, and are 


important to the recreational activities in any case. Fre 





quently, medical care is also provided for in the commu Plan for a dormitory hotel of 50 to 100 persons 
nity center, particularly in the larger community. And, 
naturally, as the project takes on size, additional facilities 
are included, sometimes with various service shops in the 


same building; and usually in anything larger than the 
















ones here shown there is some assembly hall-theater. 
Simplest types of community center buildings are the 
two little ones shown diagrammatically at the right, whicl 
are recommendations for “project facility buildings” by the 
FPHA. A maximum gross area for the upper one, for 
populations of from 50 to 100 persons, is given as 3,300 
sq. ft., divided as 1,825 for tenant activities and manage 
ment, 1,475 for cafeteria. In the larger one, tenant activities 
and management get 2,700 sq. ft., cafeterias 1,650 or 2,050, 





depending on the size of the dining area. 
It is not so easy, of course, to give desired gross areas for | DINING R- CAFETERIA 

more complicated plans with additional facilities. But for a races 

table of individual room areas, see recommendations in 





table form, ArcuirecturaL Recorp, July, 1942, page 46. For a dormitory hotel accommodating 100 to 200 
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Recreation Center et I? gin 


This building proposed tor a_ large 
project would be ideal for a large sum 
mer camp resort or national park 
where a strong accent on physical edu 
cation prevails. Active sports and spec 
tator activities are carefully separated 
on different floors. The grade on this 
specific site allowed the drugstore and 
shopping center to be tucked under 
the gymnasium and at the corner store 
location of trafic flow from other parts 





of the project. 


VERNON DE MARS, 
ARCHITECT FOR FSA; 
JOHN GRACE, ASSOCIATE 
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HOSTELS 


FOR BRITAIN’S WAR WORKERS 





By F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


Karty in 194] it had become apparent that living ac 
mmodation must be provided tor those unmarried work 
rs in Britain's war factories who could neither find 
billets near their work, nor be easily transported from 
eighboring towns. Housing requirements were formu 
lated into a building program. Some of the schemes were 
handled directly by the staff of the Ministry concerned, 
others were allocated to private firms of architects or engi 
neers. For the sake of clarity, this article will deal with a 
single scheme, though no one is really typical. 

Hostels were required to house some 20,000 girls, in 
two new factory centers. Distance from towns made it 
necessary to regard the hostels as residential clubs with 
facilities for recreation and welfare. Each hostel houses 
1,000 girls, in two main groups, 50 miles apart. The sites 
vary in size from 15 to 30 acres. A group of eight or ten 
hostels was divided into three or four sub-groups, the 
whole being on a 15 or 20 mile circuit. 

The chief-architect’s organization comprised a central 
office, with a survey and site planning department, draw- 
ing office, materials and progress sections, and structural 
engineer’s department. These were closely linked with the 
off 


roads, drainage, water supply and heating. There were 


s of the quantity surveyors and the consultants for 


site-architects for the sub-groups, responsible to the chiet 
architect. The close collaboration between architects, engi- 
neers, quantity surveyors and specialist consultants worked 


Well. Quick decisions could speed the work. 
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UTILITIES AND BUILDING LAYOUT. Sewers 
were laid between the sites, and to a common disposal 
plant. Pumping stations were installed on low-lying sites. 
Boreholes were sunk to provide water through a ring 
main connecting the sites. Five hundred thousand gallon 
storage tanks are kept topped-up by means of booster 
pumps. Electric supply is taken from the national grid, 
and transformed to 400/230 volts for power and light. 

For purposes of site layout buildings were considered 
broadly in three categories: 1. Dormitories. 2. Social Cen 
ter. Administration block; kitchen; canteens; assembly 
hall; lounges; writing room; reading room; games room: 
bar; lavatories; A. R. P. shelters. 3. Ancillaries. Manager's 
bungalow; supervisory staff quarters; sick bay; chapel; 
personal laundry and hairdressing; bedding store; work- 
shops; trailer pump, ambulance and general garages; por- 
ter’s lodge; boiler houses; incinerator. 

Layout varies in accordance with the shape and size of 
site, etc., but dormitories are as a rule arranged in a 
loose ring round the site. The social center, as the admin 
istrative and recreational hub of the hostel, is near the 
entrance to the site from the public road. There is a 
parking space for buses in which girls travel to the factory 
and a service yard for the kitchen, stores and boiler 
houses, but the larger part of the site is free from trafhc. 
Informality gives the general appearance of a village with 
its green and community center, and avoids an institu 
tional appearance. 
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DORMITORY HUTS, pretabricated, are ot two 
types: H. units for 92 girls and 2 stewards, in + wings 
and L units for 46 girls and 1 steward, in 2 wings. Both 
types have a central spine containing bathrooms, toilets, 
common room (lounge), drying room, linen room and 

R. P. shelters. The L unit is much more flexible and 
is easier to relate to aspect and 
contour. 

The central spines are built 
in brickwork: and have solid On ee 
6-in. reinforced concrete roots. 

The wings are generally pre 
fabricated timber and _ felted 
gypsum plasterboard huts, di 
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rr 
ACT 
ADMINISTRATION AND 


a standard group:for all hostels. 
Each has two patallel canteens, 


with hatches at the kitchen end 









vided into cubicles with local = ‘a t cope 
materials, generally 3-in. hol = +—_ 

’ , ¥ : . ——_ 

low burnt clay pot. (See page “i 


SOCIAL CENTER. Th: ] : 
: ‘ : —— * * . 

administration block houses the 

ofhces of the hostel manager 

and his staff, the shop and post 

office and the cloakrooms and 

lavatories, as is shown on the 

plan. Kitchen anu canteens are . — 


{ll drawings courtes) 
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xitchen has to be capable of providing for as many as 
500 persons at each meal at weekends. Full meals can 
’ be cooked either by electricity or steam. 

4a Assembly halls vary in size according to individual 
§ =hostel requirements. There are four types: those with a 
platform and provision tor 16mm. movie projector, hold 
ng 250 or 350 persons, and those with full stages and 


normal commercial 35mm. projector, holding 350 or 600 





ersons. All have dressing rooms. The hall illustrated is a 


H00-seater. 


2 ia Paci aan Seton ant seed 


HALL FOYERS SERVE AS LOUNGES when 
there is no function in progress. The recreation rooms 
comprise lounge (sharing a bar with the toyer) and read 


ing, Writing room and games room, closely linked with 





§ =the assembly hall. 
: The system of construction, common to most. social 
s center and ancillary buildings, is based on a 10-ft. bay Scurlet, pale blue and white are the colors used in games room 








S unit, which makes the best use of stock units such as 
{ precast concrete roohng members, and requires no mem 
bers too large to be manhandled. Standards were fixed 

S208 > tor piers, stanchions, wall panels, windows, lintels, eaves Pan 

Sy Te § beams, room beams, precast rooting members and_ rool Sat ' 

ay z 
; sses. 

Pa HEATING. Heating and hot water are supplied by 
two boiler houses on each site. Steam and hot water are 
distributed through overhead mains supported on steel 
posts or on the roots ol buildings Road CTOSSINGS a4 
generally underground. Each dormitory cubicle has a hot 
water radiator, under individual control. Canteens and 
kitchens have hot water unit heaters and extract fans. The 
halls have a plenum system, supplying 800 cu. ft. of warm 
ur per person per hour. 

++ * 

ME RM COLOR AND DECORATION. Speed ot construc 

ae, © tion, low cost, shortage of skilled labor and limited ma 

t terials made it almost impossible to achieve good appear 

INCE through quality of finish. At the same time it was K-tchen 1s ventilated by exhaust ducts and fans in gable ends 

} essential that hostels should look attractive. This was ac 

1 § complished through the contrasting textures of materials, 

io f s and by the use of color. The architect's staff prepared a 

mi olor scheme, standard with minor variations, for 20 hos 

ah tels. Externally roots are sprayed with a matt green paint, 

“a and opposing wall planes are painted green, dark brown 

- and light brown, with occasional white or blue sofhits to 
ib 
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Interior of a canteen, looking toward kitchen service hatches 
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Lounge and reading room are separate d by fireplace s and seats 
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1 reading room. Hostel furniture was specially designed and mass-produced Lounge and game room construction detail 
' 
loggias and entrance porches. Window frames are white This material made a good base for distemper. 
throughout. Bright reds, blues, and yellows are used on Furniture and fabrics for hostels and similar schemes 
doors. were specially designed and mass-produced for Britain's 
There is no plaster on internal walls, but texture was Ministry of Works and Buildings, which was responsible 
applied cheaply to the rough brick surfaces by stippling a for its allocation. Framed lithographs help considerably in 
brushed-on plastic “paint” resembling a cement slurry. giving a cheerful appearance to the rooms. 
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SHELTER 


Bedrooms are double, 12 ft. by 7 
ft. 6 in., compactly furnished 
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Rooms with two doors have 


more apparent privacy, less space 
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Right. The two types of dor- 
mitory unit, H at top, L below. 
Wings in L type can be rotated 


in wide arc to suit site conditions 
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DRY-WALL CONSTRUCTION eet 
eyes, 








~ wih 
oF STANDARDS 
PART 1: FIBER BOARDS By Harold R. Sleeper, A.1.A. 
SEPTEMBER, 1943 
: Dry-wall cnstruction has gradu- Dry-wall construction, us nere- of drying time and elimination of 
f r ally developed through a genera- in used and as generally under- dampness from building; speed in 
oe tion; prefabrication brought it stood, refers to all interior finish construction; the possibility of 
jr : further to the fore, as it was es- surfaces for walls and ceilings more shop fabrication; simplifica- 
bs y sential to this system of building. with the exception of plaster. tion of procedure due to fewer 
: Now war work, with speed so es- trades involved. Besides the gen- 
; sential, has given it a potent shot Sound absorption: Materials de- eral advantages, more or less com- 
¥ in the arm. signed specifically for sound ab- mon to all materials for dry-walls; 
Rapid developments, both in new sorption (acoustic materials) are specific materials have other ad- 
materials and improved methods definitely part of the dry-wall fam- vantages such as: thermal insula- 
of erection, have proved in recent ily. Because of space limitations, tion, sound absorption, waterproof- 
experiences that dry-wall construc- however, they will have to be left ness, economy, etc. 
tion has a very definite place in for later treatment. 
construction. It will become in Handicaps: Handicaps cannot be 
creasingly important if prefabri- Advantages: The advantages of dry- generalized, except the necessity 
cation is to make further strides. wall construction are: elimination for covering, hiding, or exposing 
The architect who hopes to keep all joints. All materials require 
abreast of postwar building must such treatment at all room cor- 
know the benefits, pitfalls, and ners. Many require, in addition, 
a aie technical data relating to dry-wall other such joint treatment within 
construction. The information upon which the room surfaces. Only a very 
The purpose of this article is to these Time-Saver Standards are few of the score of manufactur- 
provide sufficient data to guide the based has been compiled by ers make wall finishes of widths 
architect in the selection and use the author from sources be- over 4 ft. (8 ft. widths are now 
liad of materials. Furthermore, it is lieved by him to be completely the maximum.) 
iain hoped that the architect’s interest reliable. These sources are: Methods of attachment, though 
3ritain s ; will be aroused to the extent of 1. government reports, 2. man- well on their way to better so- 
ponsible participating in a search for bet- ufacturers’ literature. lutions, are still handicaps. Nail 
rably in ter materials and new techniques heads have to be concealed. 


for their application. The resistance of the labor 


















MATERIAL APPLICABLE TO DRY-WALL CONSTRUCTION 
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unions to the elimination of plas- 
tering has been a real deterrent 
to use of dry-walls in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Several psychological jumps 
need to be taken to disabuse our 
minds of preconceived prejudices 
against walls which sound hollow. 
They give the impression of weak- 
ness which has little bearing on 
the facts. 


Costs: The question of cost of dry 
wall construction is so subject to 
local conditions, union organiza- 
tion, and markets, at any given 
time and place that little definite 
information is obtainable which 
might fit any given condition. One 
defense housing job (250 units) 
asked for alternate costs for plas- 
ter ceilings, in lieu of insulating 
fiber plank construction. The low 
bidder allowed a substantial credit 
for plaster, while the second bid- 
der asked for a similarly large ex- 
tra for plaster. One contractor was 
engaged in building two housing 
projects at the same time, locat- 
ed only a few miles apart. He 
had the option of floating dry-wall 
construction or plaster. He chose 
to use one of each type. Such 
experiences make one _ hesitate 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATIONS 
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Terminology: The building field is 
loaded with conflicting terminology 
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further 


nomenclature. 


Manufacturers 
confuse the picture by 


christening their every product as 
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possible to their 
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Even the different de 
of the federal govern 
different terms for the 
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Being made of vegetable 
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DRY-WALL 


PART 1: FIBER BOARDS 


velopment to allow for the move 
ment in the material. Hard 


pressed fiberboard, a_ still later 


development, brought this material 
into many new uses 


FIBER INSULATION BOARD: 
Classifications and sizes: This mate- 
rial is subdivided into building 
boards, planks and tileboards. The 
material for all is practically iden 
tical except for sizes and edges. 
The methods of erection are usual 
ly different 

The characteristics of this mate 
rial, such as insulation value, sound 
absorption properties, low cost, and 
availability, offset the fact that it 
is not fireproof and that its ten 
dency to move requires that it be 
carefully erected. Federal speci 
fications call for it to be water 
resistant and for the destruction 
of rot-producing fungus. Its ease 
of cutting and nailing is also an 
important factor in the cost of 
erection. 


Framing or furring, in general: Fram 
ing or furring for nailing shall 
correspond to the size or type of 
board, tile or plank, but maximum 
spacing shall be 16 in. o.c., with 
headers for all trim and edges 


Finishing fiber insulation board 
Calamines, casein and water paint: 
Apply directly without size unless 
otherwise specified by manufac 
turer. 


Stain: Modifies natural colors, 
without affecting sound absorbing 
properties and without destroying 
texture. Gluestain: This gives best 
results. Dry color may be added 
as desired; apply warm. Alcohol 
stains are not recommended as 
they may leave brush marks. 


Oil or varnish paints: Board must 
be sized. Sand slightly after sizing. 


Plastic paint and wall covering: Se 
cure information from manufac- 
turers as methods vary with type 
of material. 


Stencils: Japan colors thinned are 
recommended. 


Recent developments: Fiber insula 
tion board, when used in large 
sheets, is designated as building 
board, board panels, or wallboard. 
Modern developments of this ma- 
terial have been based on finding 
a solution to the problem of move- 
ment of the boards. 

The recent experiments,* sum- 
marized below, made by Charles 
G. Weber and Robert C. Reichel 
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at the National Bureau of Stand 
ards will be of interest to all who 
seek further data regarding cor- 
rect methods of using fiber  in- 
sulating board. 

This investigation was made to 
find ways of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties with joints between the 
individual boards due to expansion 
and contraction. Performance of 
experimental walls was observed 
during cycles of controlled varia- 
tion of relative humidity. The ex- 
periments indicate that by substi- 
tuting flexible fasteners which al- 
low movement of the entire sur- 
face, rather than the rigid nailing 
commonly employed, fiber insulat- 
ing boards will serve as a suitable 
base for all decorative treatments 
which are used on plaster. If rigid 
nailing is used, joints should be 
covered. 


Nailing and cementing: Experiments 
included several methods of nail- 
ing and cementing boards directly 
to studs. None of these proved 
satisfactory. Defects in both 
papering and painting of these sur- 
faces showed at joints and nail 
heads. The report states that this 
construction requires the covering 
of joints and restricts the surface 
treatment to some type of panel- 
ing in which the nails are confined 


* Building Materials and Structures Re- 
port BMS 97, 1943. Experimental Dry-Wall 
Construction with Fiber Insulating Board. 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


mostly to the edges and the joints 
covered by the molding strips 
which form panels. 


Flexible fasteners: Two methods of 
allowing free movement of the 
fiber-board were employed, and 
both proved successful. The first 
method consists of securing the 
board directly to the stud with a 
concealed, flexible fastener. This 
fastener was developed at the Bu- 
reau. Fasteners were nailed to 
studs. Boards were driven on 
fasteners (using blocks to prevent 
marring surface). This causes 
spreader to spread fastener and 
thus secure the board. (Figure 3). 
In this method the joints must be 
treated to give them sufficient 
strength to hold together while en- 
tire face moves. Glued shiplap, or 
taped joints proved satisfactory. 
Another method provided that fur- 
ring strips be secured to studs with 
flexible fasteners and then the 
board is either cemented or nailed 
to these strips. Several fasten- 
ing devices were used for the lat- 
ter. (Figure 3). The second method 
used hard pressed _ fiber-board 
strips. -One-eighth inch pressed 
fiber-board furring strips were 
nailed on parallel with studs. A 
nail hole larger than the nail and 
a felt cushion allowed the strip 


free play. The insulation board 
was cemented to the strip. (Fig- 
ure 3). Wood strips were also 


used. One inch by two inch wood 
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UPSON #2 FLOATING 
FASTENER FOR 
STRONG- BILT PANELS 


ATTACHMENT FOR FULL WALL SHEET 
FIBER INSULATION BUILDING BOARD 


FIGURE 4. 


furring strips were secured to the 
studs with Olsen floating wall 
clips. (The Patent and Licensing 
Corp., New York.) Then the in- 
sulation board was nailed to the 
furring strips. (Figure 3). 

The boards used for these tests 
were '4-in. thick fiber insulating 
boards, except that the last meth- 
od noted above was duplicated 
with 34-in. board. 

Joints on all but the first method, 


BERBOARD 
JOINT COVER 
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FEATURED 
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FIBER BOARDS 


1%8"x 3%" 
OR 
/ie'x 2%" 


PLAN OUTSIDE CORNER 


UPSON SHAD-O-LINE MOULDINGS 
FOR USE WITH STRONG-BILT PANELS 
FIBER INSULATING BUILDING BOARDS 


FIGURE 5. 


where strength over joints is re 
quired, were prepared by filling 
with Swedish putty and sanding 
smooth. Neither ordinary putty 
nor plastic wood were satisfactory 
for filling. 


Finish of boards: It was found neces 
sary to size boards except where 
factory finish was provided or 
where casein type paint was used. 
Boards whose surface fibers form 


SNAP-ON METAL 


MOULDS 


INSERT 


REBATED BACK, INLAY 
JOINTS 


BEVEL LAPPED 


JOINT TYPES FOR FIBER INSULATING BUILDING BOARD 


FIGURE 6 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


CONSTRUCTION 


a fuzz should be sanded lightly 
after priming. 

Wall paper was applied over 
sized boards with paperhanger’s 
paste. 

The difference in textures be 
tween boards and finished joints 
was found troublesome to finish 
uniformly with paint, 
when boards were relatively rough 
surfaced. Smooth surfaced boards 
gave no trouble. 


especially 


Other floating methed: Floating 
methods of erecting boards in ad 
dition to those described in the 
report of the National Bureau of 
Standards, include full wall con 
struction with Upson floating 
fastener No. 2 (Figure 4) and 
Strong-Bilt panels (5/16 in. thick) 
These fasteners are first nailed to 
the studs with 2d coated nails, 
12 in. apart on ceilings and 14 
in. apart on walls at intermediate 
studs, and at edges of panels 16 
in. o.c. (not less than) Panels 
are clinched to fasteners by strik 
ing a block held on the board 
This company has developed mold 
ings for edges of panels designed 
to allow for shrinkage 
cracking paint at the intersection 
of board and moldings. (Figure 5) 


without 


Framing and furring: In general 
framing and furring for nailing 
building boards is from 12 to 16 
in. o.c. and with headers placed 
to receive all board ends and edges, 
and for nailing of all wood trim 


Joints: A great variety of concealed 
or exposed joints’ is 
(Figure 6). Plastic strips will soon 
be made for this purpose. Where 
it is desired to fabricate edges 


possible 


of exposed joints, tools for field 
cutting are available. 


PLANKS AND TILEBOARDS: Planks 
and tileboards may be considered 
in the same category, as planks 
are in reality long tiles; the only 
difference being that tiles are fab 
ricated on all edges, while planks 
have square ends. 

Manufacturers would greatly in 
crease the use of tile panels if 
they could develop a flush joint, 
such as is available for certain 
acoustical tiles. In many cases 
architects desire plain, flat sur 
faces for ceilings, not Vee joints. 

Many planks and tiles are fab- 
ricated with a joint which allows 
at least partially concealed nailing, 
with either a T & G, shiplap, Vee 
joint, or a combination of several 
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Clips (Armstrong’s Tem-clip) are 
available for securing the 
or planks together so as to have 
no exposed nail heads. Splines are 
made for this same purpose (Cel- 
otex key joint). Others lock the 
second panel to the nailed one ad- 
jacent by means of a_ beveled 
T & G (Johns-Manville Lightning 
joint). Nu-Wood (Wood Conversion 
Company) also provides a clip for 
nailing. Insulite ac 


panels 


concealed 


complished the same result with 
Lockpins. When fully concealed 
nailing is not provided, nails 
should be located in the joint 
shadow. (Figure 7). 

Nailing: Nailing has not’ been 


standardized for these 


joints, so it is recommended that 


special 
manufacturers’ directions be fol 
lowed. 


Framing and furring for tileboards 
This shall correspond to 
size of tileboard units. Using 16 
by 16 in. or 16 by 32 in. allows 
for 16 in. spacing, but for superior 
application nailing strips 8 In. 0.c. 
are recommended. 
This material may 
mented to a solid, continuous back 


(panels) : 


also be ce- 


ing. 


Framing and furring for planks: Mem 
bers shall run at right angles 
to plank 9 in. o.c. up to a height 
of 5 ft above 
this height, except 
in. width planks 

edges bearing on 
bers on 12 or 16 in. 


0 in. and 12 to 16 in 
that 12 or 16 
may have long 
framing mem 
centers 


APPLIED 


Tileboard 


TILEBOARD (PANELS) 
WITH ADHESIVE: may 
be cemented with special adhesive 
to any smooth, sound, solid back- 
ing. Adhesive spots of 2 in. dia. 
are applied to the corners of square 
boards and two additional spots 
on rectangular Slide units 
into place with sidewise pressure. 

Supplementary nailing spaced 6 
in. apart on all edges, at a slight 
angle and set flush, is recommend- 
ed where tileboard is applied over 
a nailing surface. 


sizes. 


HARD PRESSED FIBER BOARD 
(HARDBOARD) : 
Characteristics: Of similar composi 
tion to other members of the fiber 
board family, this material under- 
goes a different processing which 
renders it more dense, more water 
resistant and gives it a harder 
surface than other types. 
Vegetable fiber of any type is 
subject to swelling and shrinkage, 
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FIBER INSULATING BOARL 





but the treated or 
of hardboard is limited by the Fed 
eral Specifications to 12 per cent 


tempered type boards '4 in. thick is advertised 
to have 6.8 per cent water absorp- 
tion. This low factor, of course, 


absorption, and one of the limits its movement to a minimum. 


hard- 


sss 


STANDARD SIZES OF FIBER INSULATION BOARD 


Simplified Practice Recommendations R-179-42 
for Structural Insulation Board (Vegetable Fiber) 


Product Size Edges Author's Notes 
Width |Length’ Thickness 
* Building ; The following are 
Board 4’ 6’ le 4%”, 1” ‘Square ilso available: 
re 8’ Width 
g 
9’ 
10’ 
£3’ 
Thin 4’ 7’ =«©|5/16" Square 8’ Width 
Board S’ 0.34” Thickness 
+ 
1’ 
12 
Tileboards zt eo » **Fabricated 
(Panels) 12” x 13” edges. 
i” =x 2¢” 
is” x= 
«= 3s" 
Plank 8” 6’ (%” **Fabricated 
10” 8’ long edges. 
12” 10’ 


16” 12’ 


*Standard colors and finishes are: 
Natural Board. 
One light colored board; e. g. white, ivory, buff. 

**Fabricated edges refers to any type of edge treatment other than 
square edges, without reinforcement. 
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PAR: 1: FIBER BOARDS 





NAILING OF FIBER INSULATION BOARD 


Type and Use Thickness Nails—Type and Size 
Building Board, 1” | Brad, 1144”, 3d, 14 ga., 11 ga. head 
Nails Exposed Finishing 14”, 3d, 15% ga., 12% ga. head 
Tileboard (Panels) Cadmium plated “insulation board” 
Nails Exposed nail, diamond point, 114”, 17 ga., 5/32” head 


Plank, Nails 
Exposed 


Building Board, .” |Brad, 134”, 5d, 12% ga., 9% ga. head 

Nails Exposed or |Finishing 134”, 5d, 15 ga., 12 ga. head 
Tileboard (Panels)! 1” |Cadmium plated “insulation board” 

Nails Exposed nail, diamond point, 134”, 17 ga., 5/32” head 
Buildinz Board, 14” |Box, 1%”, 4d, 14 ga., 7/32” head 

Nails Covered i}Common 1%”, 4d, 12% ga., 144” head 


|Galv. roofing, 142”, 11 ga., 7/16” head 
iGalv. shingle 1%”, 4d, 12 ga., 9/32” head 


| 


Building Board, 44” |Box, 2”, 6d, 12% ga., 17/64” head 
Nails Covered or |Common, 2”, 6d, 11% ga., 17/64” head 
| 1” |Galv. roofing, 2 11 ga., 7/16” head 
on > 


Galv. shingle, , 6d, 12 ga., 9/32” head 


SPACING OF NAILS—6” o.c. for intermediate nailing. 3” o.c. and 3 
away at edges. 
NOTES ON NAILING: 


Exposed nails shall be driven at an angle setting below surface, with 
fiber tapped over surface. 


8 


Nails may be driven in beaded groove or Vee of planks. 
For painted surface, use finishing nails or brads. 
Nail first to intermediate members and then along edge. 





Uses: The uses of hardboard are hardwood with decorative finish 

multiplying due to the recently have been used 

developed plastic, heat treated fin 

ishes, and the veneering of wood Application: Hardboard may be se 

over these boards. cured in place with nails or ad 
This material is suitable for hesive, with studs not over 16 in. 

bathrooms, kitchens, and other lo o.c., With headers at all edges. 

cations subject to dampness or Boards shall be brought to mod 

severe service. In recent War erate contact and nailed to inter- 

Housing, shower enclosures of mediate supports 6 in. o.c. and 4 


TYPES AND SIZES OF HARD PRESSED, STRUCTURAL FIBER-BOARD 
Federal Specifications LLL-F-311 


Class A—Untreated (Max. water absorption 20% ) 
Class B—Treated (Max. water absorption 12% ) 


Size Author’s Notes 
Width Length Thickness 


4 f ”", 3/16”, %4” Also the following thicknesses are 
available: 
1/10”, 1/16”, 5/16", *5/32” 


*Usually decorative 


Tests: For data concerning Hardboard, Decorated—-see National Bureau 
of Standards, Building Materials and Structures—-BMS 77 Properties of 
Fiber Tileboards. 
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in. o.c. at all ends and edges, with 
nails at least 1 in. longer than 
board thickness. Slightly counter 
sink nail heads and putty holes 
where material is to be painted. 

When cementing material over 
a solid backing such as insulation 
board, spread cement evenly over 
entire surface of hardboard and 
tap surface in place and brace un 
til adhesive sets. If joints are ex 
posed, they should be slightly bev 
eled Hardboard may be curved 
in one direction. 

There seems to be no definite 
agreement as to the minimum 
thickness of hardboard which 
should be erected without a solid 
backing. Those who manufacture 
only 5/32 in. (which is the usual 
decorative thickness) and thinner, 
call for backing. Even though 
boards may be sufficiently strong 
for spanning without backing, they 
will seem light unless ', in. or 
thicker is used. The 3/16 in. 
thickness is allowed without back 
ing by the Federal Public Hous 
ing Authority for war housing. 

When used in spaces of high 
humidity, one manufacturer recom 
mends that the material be 
scrubbed on back with a wet brush 
and allowed to dry twelve hours 
before erection 


References 
For Fiber Insulation Board 

National Bureau of Standards. 

Building Materials and Structures: 

BMS 42 Structural Properties of 
Wood—Frame Wall and 
Partition Construction 
with “Celotex” 

BMS 50 Stability of Fiber Build 
ing Boards as_ Deter 
mined by Accelerated 
Aging. 

BMS 72 and BMS 89 Structural 
Properties of “Precision 
Built, Jr.’ Prefabricated 
Wood Frame Wall Con 
struction Sponsored by 
the Homasote Company. 

BMS 97 Experimental Dry-Wall 
Construction with Fiber 
Insulating Board. 

Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R 179-42 Structural 
Insulating Board (Vege- 
table Fiber). 

Federal Specifications: 
LLL-F-32la Fiber-board; 
insulating, Class A 
Building Board. 

Application Instructions for Struc- 
tural Insulating Board. 
Insulation Board Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Illinois. 
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85 ACRES OF KaM “Century” ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 


for a famous arsenal 


I, was an immense, urgently needed 
wartime project. Speed was paramount. The 
roofing and siding had to go on with no loss 
in erection time, and it had to provide perma- 
nent protection and uninterrupted service for 
this vital war production plant. 


K&M 


every qualification and approximately 1.000.000 


“Century” Asbestos Corrugated met 
square feet went into place on time... enough 
material to cover an area of 85 acres. This tre- 
mendous quantity is only a fraction of the 
many millions of square feet of “Century” flat 
and corrugated asbestos sheets that have been 
used for wartime construction to date. 


K&M “Century” 


duced by applying tremendous hydraulic pres- 


Asbestos Corrugated is pro- 


sure to a combination of asbestos fibre and 


Portland cement. The result is a truly mainte- 


nance-free sheet .. . a material highly resistant 


to fire and weather. 


Previously, all our output of K&M 
Corrugated 


Asbestos 
for essential war 
needs. But having met many of these urgent 


was reserved 


obligations, we can now supply this remark- 
ably adaptable, time-and-money-saving mate- 
rial for general use. 


Wartime research at K&M continues to un- 

cover new processes and products, and we are 

looking forward confidently to the rewards of 

these achievements in the “V” 
x * * 


vears to come. 


Nature made asbestos: 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 


has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON,.) 


COMPANY, AMBLER, 


— _Makers f. 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, boilers, furnaces; asbestos 
textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and millboard; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical 
material; asbestos packings; asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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PLASTIC ROOFING 


One of the newest uses of plastic 


materials 1S a new permanent rool 


coating called Plastikroof. According 
to the manufacturers, this product im 


crack 


in sub-zero weather, flow in summer 


proves with exposure, will not 


heat, or sag or creep on vertical sur 


faces. It will bond to any surface, 


and will retain its original elasticity 
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News 


indefinitely, it is claimed. 
in red, green and_ black. 


Corp., 19 West 44th St., New 


FLOATING GLASS 









of Materials, 


Available 
Evercrete 


Yor k. 


A buoyant, cellulated glass known 


as Foamglas is said to provide highly 


effective insulation and to be 


com 


pletely impervious to water, in itself 


non-combustible and a fire 


KITCHEN PLAN NO. 


. Third of a series of successful 
« mass-feeding kitchen plans. 


KEEP FOR 
HANDY 


REFERENCE! 





This kitchen plan of a general 
medical 150-bed unit illustrates 
how unusual space restrictions 
may be overcome with the use 
of a combination baking and 
roasting oven. Adequate capac- 
ity for both operations is pro- 
vided in this installation. 


COOKING 
EQUIPMENT 
USED: 


(a) No. 909 BLODGETT GAS.- 
FIRED ROASTER-BAKER 


(b) Solid-top range and heated 
extension 

(c) Solid-top skeleton 

(d) Vegetable steamer 

(e) Stock kettles 


Designed by A. Amendola, 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. for 
A. J. DePace, Architect. 


a 


fi5m TeCHRcAs DATA 


~ 108as - Aovice 
4 % INFORMATION 








CONSULT YOUR 
a ae 


eu sms 


ort) 


For details and specifiications of 
Blodgett Ovens, consult your 
equipment house or write 


G. S. BLODGETT CO., Inc. 


53 Maple Street, Burlington, Vermont 
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\ true glass, cellulated by the evolu 





internal gas at high tempera 


tion ol 






tures, Foamglas is said to be able to 






support its own weight in any type of 






wall construction without danger of 






crushing or packing. Pittsburgh Corn 






ing Corp., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh. 















Figure | 










POSTWAR HOUSE 
\n experimental pre fabricated house 


(Figure 1) built by The Mengel Con 


pany, Louisville, Ky., features a dry 

wall construction throughout, and es 

pecially developed scarted joints tor 

walls and ceilings. The flush wal 

construction eliminates batten — strips 

turring strips and_ nails. 

FLUORESCENT NOTES sS 

Lamp ballast 4 
An_ air-cooled type ol Huorescent 

lamp ballast, designed for expose: 


mounting on fluorescent lamp fixtures 


saves the metal ordinarily used 1 





housing the ballast and other acces 
sories, and will operate at lower an 
bient temperatures than enclosed typ 
ballasts, according to the manutactut 
ers. No special installation devices at 
required. Built in approved ratings 
four lam} 
fixtures 100 
The Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba 


N. Y. 


for single, two, three and 


ratings of 40 to watts 


Fixture for marine use 


A fluorescent lighting fixture esp 
cially designed for marine use 1s & 
sistant to shock, vibration and oscilla 
industria 





tion, and may be used in 
plants where these factors mus! be 
taken into consideration, the manufac 
turers report. The new unit em sloys 


two 15-watt fluorescent lamps. B \last, 





lampholders, starter sockets and spect! 


7 


terminal block can be removed from 
(Continued on page 92) 
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SX Desiget in TIMBER 
he | we V Speedy TECO CONNECTORS 
naw | } Ty —_  Goploy a Teco Timber Fabricator 


ngel Co 


res a ary 


t, and ( 


joints for ¢ ‘Round the World—100,000 timber war and peace- 


flush wal time structures have been quickly and economically 


built with the TECO Timber Connector System of 
Construction—sponsored by the lumber industry 
since 1933. 


The TECO Split-Ring Connector spreads the load 
Auoresceti on q : on a timber joint over practically the entire cross- 
r exposes am ve section of the wood .. . brings the full structural 
ip fixtures om , strength of lumber into play. 


me Write for FREE copy of “Heavy 
 * Timber Construction Details’”—just 
lowe! if , 
losed typ off the press. Always specify 
vemakacta : TECO Connectors. 
devices al ’ 
ed rating . TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


tour lam NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 
100 watts WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 


Co., Cuba 


len = SUT ps 


xture csp 
use 15 fe 
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s mu be 
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FOR BETTER BUILDING 


the housing as a complete unit, with 
out dismounting the fixture from the 
ceiling or from the mounting brackets. 
The Louverplas shield used in the 


give well diffused il 


lumination with effective lamp con 


unit is said to 


cealment, and to eliminate objection 
able brightness from normal viewing 
angles. Curtis Lighting, Inc., 6135 
West 65th St., Chicago 38. 


(Continued from page 


Light-weight unit 

To compensate for WPB steel limi 
tations, a new light-weight fluorescent 
unit, the Super-Illuminator, has a die 
formed one-piece full channel, with 
metal “bends” (patents applied for) 
that provides greater channel-strength 
on the horizontal and on the torque. 
Available in sizes for 2-40, 3-40 and 


2-100 watt fluorescent lamps. The 


g 
Lets Lalle Seudse e@e@ Men who do business with | 


Fedders have found that a promise is a promise. Through maintaining a sensible 


balance between backlog of orders and ability to produce, we have made friends 


by making deliveries that heating men can depend on. You will enjoy doing 


business with Fedders . 


. even under these emergency conditions. 


FEDDERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Unit Heaters, Blast Heating Coils, Unit Coolers, 
Electric Refrigeration Equipment, Automotive and Aircraft Radiators, Electric Water Coolers 
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Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washing 


ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Figure 2 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


Two new types of asbestos board 
toilet compartments are offered to meet 
needs of expanding war plants, insti- 
tutions, temporary schools and recrea 
tional centers. Both types feature 
doors and partitions of two sheets of 
cement asbestos board laminated to a 
structural core which provides a strong, 
rigid partition panel that is moisture-, 
The “Dura 


tion” type can be secured without any 


fire- and wear resistant. 


delay, the manufacturers report, as one 
priority order covers delivery of the 
entire unit, including hardware and 
partition fittings. The “Sanybestos” 
type, in which steel posts and hand- 
rail bracing are used, is available only 
from material on hand, and in connec 
tion with orders having a priority rat 
ing of AA-5 or better. 
The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. 
1677 Urbana Rd., Cleveland. 


(Figure 2) 


SHOWER STALLS 


A wartime shower cabinet known as 
the Fiat Volunteer features erection on 
the job in less than 20 minutes, with 
the use of no tools other than a screw- 
driver. 

In this wholly prefabricated shower, 
the extension lock joints used at back 
corners are fastened to the back panel 
at the factory. 
simply snapped into these joints »hen 
Front piaster 
columns are also mounted on the side 
Even the holes 
for the screws required to comple'c the 


The side pane!- are 
the shower is erected. 
panels at the factory. 
fastenings are factory punched. The 


manufacturer states that the who = job 


(Continued on page 94) 
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ashing 


Before the war, hotels, theatres and stores 
saved money,time and trouble when they bought 
carpet by using Bigelow Carpet Counsel. 


Carpet Counsel offered pattern recommenda- 
tions from a wide range of designs. It gave 
estimates of wear in traffic areas. By using Car- 

board pet Counsel, you knew you would get the most 
” a from every floor covering dollar. 
_ insti. 

recrea we ie ¢ a " @ When Bigelow looms again weave contract 
feature f f; = carpet, let Carpet Counsel eliminate time-and- 
eets of y et - money-wasting guesswork in the planning stage. 


“d to a 
a 


3 
3 


strong, tgs Se oe a 


pisture-, - f = Pi Ka I T . 
aa ET ¢ - THE RIGHT 


“Dura 
yut any ‘e — aaa : a) CAR 

aa Bans st Mae ee | aa . 2 = — TRAFIC rok 
OT ee ee - COLORS ” 
tbestos” 

1 hand 


le only This beautiful showroom for women’s clothes at Marshall 


connec Field & Co., Chicago, has Bigelow Crescendo Lokweave 
ity rat on the floor. 

, 
rure 2) 


Inc., 


One of th the ovtting fitting rooms at Marshall Field’s. Another of the well lighted Marshall Field’s fitting rooms 
The floor is covered with Chamfur Lokweave. showing an interesting decorative treatment. 


errors 


BUY “When it comes to carpet come to Bigelow” 


owes BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CO., Inc. 


_— 140 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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can be completed in 18 minutes. 

The Volunteer meets all government 
regulations concerning the use of steel. 
Tension locking joints, tront stiles, top 
trim and threshold are of rustproofed 
steel. Wall panels are made of tem 
pered, hard-pressed, treated fiberboard, 
finished with baked-on 
Receptor is of reinforced con 
Fiat Mfg. Co., 1205 


waterprool 
enamel. 


crete. Roscoe 


27 Wing Revolving Unit Heaters are 
in this typically cong 


— ghinoudabeoto Unit Heaters are the scientific 


answer to the problem of heating industrial 


plants 


bringing up-to-date unsatisfactory heating condi- 


tions in today’s war plants or planning for the in 


dustrial plant of a post-war w orld. 


Wing Revolving Unit Heaters are being specified 
by more and more architects, engineers and con 
tractors because these heaters solve the most dif 


ficult of factory heating situations. 


Lawes Wing Mfg$.Co. 


151 W. 14th Se. New York City 
Factories: Newark, N. J. 
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installed 
ted manufacturing plant 


whether that problem concerns itself with 

























(Continued from page 92) 


St., Chicago; 21-45 Borden Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y.; and 32 South 
San Gabriel Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


Another wartime shower cabinet of 
non-critical plastic materials is also de 
This 
Stall, with 
walls of plastic coated Masonite Tem 


signed to permit fast assembly. 


is the Tilestone Shower 


pered Presdwood. Corner post of 20 

































WING “7 UNIT HEATERS 
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gauge galvanized steel forms a wat 
tight joint with the wall panels. The 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1677 | 
bana Rd., Cleveland. 


HEAT TRANSMISSION 
REPORT 


The insulating value per inch of 


mineral wool is the same for bot! 





ceilings and walls, and, regardless 
ot the depth of application, its co: 
ductivity per inch of thickness remains 
the same, according to a paper by Pro 
fessors Frank B. Rowley and C. | 
Lund of the University of Minnesota, 
presented betore the semi-annual meet 
ing of the American Society of Heat 
ing and Venulaung Engineers in Pitts 
burgh recently. These conclusions 

sulted from a comprehensive series of 
tests which substantially contirmed th 
coeficient of heat transmission values 


\SHVE 


pointing out that allowance should be 


used in the Guide, while 


made for the space occupied by studs 


or joists when accurately figuring 


overall “U” values. 

In making the tests a standard hot 
box apparatus was used, so construct 
ed that it could be rotated to plac 
the wall either in a horizontal posi 
upward, or in a 


vertical position with heat flowing hori 


tion with heat flow 


zontally. 


Mineral wool was tested in granular, 





bat, and blanket form, and in thick 






















nesses varying from | to 6 in. The 
tests dispel any suggestion of conve 
tion current perceptibly affecting the 
value of attic insulation, and_= sub 


stantiate the economies of the trend t 





thicker insulation. 





SWINGING DOOR OPERATOR 


Two 





electric operator units tor 






swinging doors, Model V and VR, for 


one-, two-, three-, and four-leaf inward 






swinging doors and tor one-leaf out 


ward swinging doors, teatures a com 







plete motor unit consisting of the mo 
tor, the speed reducer, the adjustable 






friction clutch and driving arms, and 
the limit switch. Motors are o! the 
three-wire “instantaneously” reversing 


A relay on the Model VR Op 
erator maintains the circuit to the mo 


type. 






tor after the operator has been start 
ed by momentary contact. — B. cber 
Colman Co., Rockford, IIl. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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How they'll look—how they'll be designed 
and built—is strictly your affair. But your 
plans in this direction are of vast interest to 
General Electric engineers whose job it is to 
design the heating and air conditioning 


equipment for your postwar homes. 


Will the trend be towards one-story, base- 
mentless construction? Will there be greater 
use of concrete and masonry? Will there be 
more window area, more roof area, more 
ceiling and wall insulation? These are just a 
few of the things that we need to know in 
order to tell you what you want to know. 


Our designers are reaching the point where 


REVOLUTION 







What are YOUR plans for postwar Homes? 


they require your ideas to match against 
their own . . . and we intend to ask you for 
them in the very near future. We are not 
promising any immediate postwar miracles 
... but your help and advice will hasten the 
day when we can announce an advanced line 
of G-E heating and air conditioning units . . . 
. and with greater 


compact . efficient 


output for less cost. 
AAMAS" 
<< BUY WAR BONDS ~<v 
rrr f Vf 
General Electric Company, Heating and Air 


Conditioning Equipment Divisions, Section 
3449, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


* TO THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: “THE HOUR OF CHARM,"’ SUNDAYS, 10 P.M, EWT, ONNBC... 


1943 





“THE WORLD TODAY" NEWS, WEEKDAYS, 6:45 P.M, EWT, ON CBS 
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PORTABLE HOME 

Offered as a low-cost 
answer to the housing problem in war 
production areas, is the Kalamazoo 
Portable Home, which in a space 20 
by 8 ft. incorporates a three-room, all 
furnished apartment. 

The exterior is Johns-Manville slate 
gray Flexboard supported on a rigid, 


Only the 


practical, 


heavily constructed frame. 


(Continued from page 94) 


trim is painted. Ceilings are 7 ft.; 


floors are linoleum covered, screens 
furnished on all windows and on 
both doors. Interior walls, except in 
the kitchen, are finished in ivory with 
woodwork to match. Kitchen walls 
are of Masonite tile. 

These portable homes are delivered 
on trailer running gears, from which 


they are lifted and mounted on six con- 


"omnes TESTs conducted at the University of Minne- 
sota, and reported at the semi-annual meeting of the 


ASH&VE, June 8th, 1943, proved that, within reasonable 


limits, the thicker the insulation, the better. Of course 358” 


is the practical thickness for walls; and 4” is normally rec- 


ommended for ceilings. 


Another point developed was that there is no difference 


in the insulating value per inch of thickness of Mineral 


Wool, whether installed in ceilings or walls. 


Furthermore, the cost per inch of Mineral Wool decreases 


with the thickness... 
thicker, the better. 


demonstrating, once again, that the 


A copy of the report mentioned above may be obtained 


by enclosing 6 cents in stamps to cover postage and mailing 
with a request, to the address given below. 


NATIONAL 


MINERAL WOOL 


ASSOCIATION 


1270 Sixth Avenue * 


° New York, N. Y. 
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crete blocks; no foundation is required. 
Each home is completely set up and 
furnished when delivered, and ready 
Kozy 


for immediate occupancy. 


Coach Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BONDING PROCESS 


A method of joining thin sheets of 
stainless steel or aluminum to plywood 
with a bond stronger than the mate- 
rials themselves has been announced by 
the U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Known as the Reanite Bonding 
Process, the new method is already in 
use for vital war applications. It may 
be used to bond metal to metal, rubber, 
synthetic rubber, plastics, leather or 
wood to metal, or to each other. Al 
most any metals may be joined. On 
tests of bonds formed between non- 
metallic materials or between metals 
and non-metals, the materials them- 
selves gave way before the bond, it 
is reported. Shipped in gallon, 5-gal. 
or 55-gal. containers. U. S. Stoneware 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


ADHESIVE 

A new type of adhesive developed 
by the Du Pont Company is being used 
to bond the thin sheets of wood that 
are molded to form the bodies of mili- 
tary helicopters, it has been announced. 
Adhesive No. 4624, as the new product 
is called, is both thermoplastic and 
thermosetting, Du Pont chemists point 
out, is unaffected by high temperatures, 
and retains its flexibility at low tem- 
Available today only for 
military use. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 


peratures. 


UNIT HEATERS 


A new series of vertical delivery 
unit heaters has steel condensers which 
are protected against corrosion by 4 
special coating of lead alloy. Tube 
and fin assemblies are completely sub 
merged in molten lead alloy to provide 
a coating over their entire surfaces. 
Fins are permanently bonded to tubes 
Tubes and headers afe 
brazed with silver solder to form am” 
integral unit of steam carrying pa 
sages guaranteed for working s:cam 
pressures up to 150 lb. per sq. in. 

The larger models in this series 
may be mounted as high as 50 1o @ 
ft. above the floor where necessaty 
Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis 


with metal. 
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WE ACCEPT THIS 
CHALLENGE, TOO! 


‘When the smoke cleared away from the 
charred ruins at Pearl Harbor, there was no 
decision for us to make. We converted our 
peace time machines to the job of war with 
a speed born of vengeance. The skilled men 
behind those machines began pouring out a 
steady and ever increasing stream of vital 
war parts to help bring America a quicker, 


less costly victory. 


Yet with all this, we have deliberately made 
time in each busy day to plan for as quick 
and as satisfactory a change back to peace 
time production. For in those critical days 
when men lay down their weapons lies the real 


challenge to America. 


We must be ready, all business must, with 
new products and new jobs for the men in 
khaki and blue. We must do this so that 
every American may look forward to a steady 
job, a home of his own, better education for 
his children. 


We are fighting now for our lives—we accept 
this challenge to fight as staunchly for our 
dreams. 


NORTON LASIER COMPANY 


466 West Superior Street ° Chicago 


DOOR CLOSERS 


_ RGF. sss: 
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used only 1,989 lb. of critical metals, a 
saving of 80 per cent as compared 
with pre-war public housing of perma 
nent type. 


War worker accommodations 


Living accommodations for 35,124 
war worker families in key production 


Continued from page 12) 


completed on properties now being 
converted into additional family dwell 
ing units under the NHA’s Homes 
Use program, Assistant Administrator 
Philip M. Klutznick of NHA has re 
ported. 

This total includes 21,881 


units to be provided through publicly 


tamily 


financed conversion of homes and 


WHO «+ WHAT « WHEN ¢ WHERE «- WHY « HOW 


other structures under government 
leases closed as of July 31, and 13,243 
units to be provided under application 
by property owners for priorities fo 


conversion through private financing 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Contracts were let in July for 21,924 


centers will be provided when work is , 
new family dwelling units in the 37 


eastern states, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. This figure com 
pares with 15,750 in the preceding 
month and 18,420 in July, 1942. Total! 
residential building, including military 


barracks and accommodations for sin 


Tile- GX is “physically fit” 


for Recreational Centers 


gle men in temporary type dormitories 
in war production centers, amounted 
to $71,836,000 in July, $61,508,000 in 
June, and $127,382,000 in July, 1942 

Non-residential building, with a total 
value of $61,840,000, ran 35 per cent 
below June and 87 per cent below July 
a year ago when manufacturing plant 
contract-letting was at its height. O' 
the $489,066,000 


1942, 82 per cent was for manutactu: 


recorded in_ July, 


ing plants and closely related types of 
projects. 

Heavy engineering work in_ July, 
amounting to $49,985,000, also cd 
clined trom the $73,257,000 registered 

Tie-Tex floors are getting a rousing in the preceding month and from the 


welcome ... and a rigorous workout in the recreational high figure of $327,348,000 attained in 


centers from coast to coast. Trained to “take it’ by years ot July last year. 
development, Tile-Tex takes the hardest assignments in stride During the first seven months this 
year, total construction contracts 
amounted to $2,034,933,000. This is a 


decline of 56 per cent from the cor 


... and stands inspection like a cadet on parade. A ruggedly 
durable composition of asbestos and asphalt, Tile-Tex is 
ideally suited to the grueling service conditions of wash- responding period in 1942. 
rooms, storerooms, passageways and other areas where re- 
sistance to moisture, fire, acids and wear are prime require- SCHOLARSHIP IN 

INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE 


areas, Tile-Tex combines these essential features with good The Albert Kahn 
Industrial Architecture at the School 


ments. In lobbies, office spaces, dining rooms and other like 
Scholarship in 
variety in color and design. Planned to give service... wane 
Tile-Tex requires but little. Maintenance calls only for oc- of Fine Arts, University of Penn yl 
; vania, will be awarded this year cover 
ing full tuition ($400.) to a student 


who has completed four years o! a 


casional mopping . . . and installations may be made with- 
out interfering with the use of adjoining spaces. Write now 
for the name of an approved Tile-Tex Contractor . . . quali- four year or of a five year course in 
fied to render complete, speedy Tile-Tex service. architecture and who has shown 
standing ability in both design 
construction in any accredited scl 


of architecture. 


* The Tile-Tex Company 


10} Park Avenue, New York City * Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Any architect or student intere 
may obtain application blanks by wt 
ing to George Simpson Koyl, D 
School of Fine Arts, University 0 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Laying Pre-finished 
Maple Floor Sections 











PREFABRICATED-DEMOUNTABLE STRUCTURES 


by the thousand, constructed and delivered by the Johnson mill organization 


40 War-Emergency Contracts 
have included War and Navy Depart- 
ment Cantonments, Hospitals, Naval 
Training Stations, Farm Security Dormi- 
tories and War Workers’ Housing under 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
State and Municipal Authorities. 

Today we build for WAR .. . under 
direction of the U. S. Government .. . 
Tomorrow we build for Peace . . . under 
direction of the Country’s greatest Indus- 
trial Leaders. 


Over 5,000 “Prefabs.” included 
In addition to thousands of War-workers’ 
homes, the Johnson mills have produced 
Demountable Administration Buildings, 
Field Offices, Barracks, Hutments, Farm- 
Workers’ Houses, and Cafeteria and Can- 
teens to serve over 17,800 Workers on a 
single job. 

Today the Johnson mills are engaged in 
all-out production for Victory .. . 
Tomorrow Johnson research will produce 
America’s finest low-cost homes. 


EXTRACT FROM RECENT NAVY DEPT. LETTER 


“This work was started under difficulties that involved delays in 
acquisition of land, but was so well organized and expedited by the 
contractors that the 450 housing units were completed in 120 working days 
and the facilities, including pavements, sewage disposal, incinerators, fire 
protection and drainage system, were completed shortly thereafter. 


efficient that the final costs, including the fixed fee for the contractors, 


! “The job was organized on an assembly line basis that proved =| 


was 11% under the original allotment.” 
Send for Brochure 36 


“A Firm Foundation Since 1896” 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Atlanta, Ga. i 
GENERAL 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Washington, D. C. 


CONTRACTORS 
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One of six 600-foot-long Drill Halls at largest Naval Training Station in the East. 


A recently completed $50,000,000.00 Project 









































LETTERS FROM RECORD READERS 


: 
you andl I both agree. However, | 
have never been one of those who be 
lieves that in order to improve the liv 
ability of a house it is necessary to 
look like the old 


prints Gf beehives. And I do not be 


make i? fashioned 
lieve the public either wants or will 
accept treak houses. 

chatter about 


In afldition to this 


—— — 


(House of the Future. Continued from page 


housing design, I think the publicity 
we see about the reduction in the cost 
of houses is equally harmful. I know 
you are as much interested as I am in 
reducing the cost of houses, particu 
larly small houses, and I have no doubt 
that this will gradually come about, 
but it seems to me it is utterly vicious 


to create the impression in the minds 


WANTED: 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


for interesting, important war work 


If you’re a graduate engineer or 
architect... if you're not now 
devoting all of your capabilities 
to vital war work... probably 
you can qualify for interesting, 
important work at Bell Aircraft. 
Machine design or mechanical 
drawing expe- 

rience is highly 

desirable. 

This is a sound, 

progressive, 


Just send 
a brief outline of 


BELL AIRCRAF 
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your education and experience to 
ENGINEERING PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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fast-growing company. It has a 
splendid record of achievement 
in design and construction of 
military aircraft. Working con- 
ditions are excellent. We're lo- 
cated near a metropolitan area, 
yet out far enough to permit 
living in the country if desired. 


T CORPORATION 


16) 


of the public that the cost of housing 


is going to be reduced substantially the 
minute after the Armistice is signed. 
We know this is not going to happen, 
and that such reduction as does come 
about will come gradually. 

—ABNER H. FERGUSON, Commissiones 


Federal Housing Administration 


Rec ord . 

I think it is correct that the house-of 
the-future will still be a house livable, 
with the requirements about the same 
as they are at the present time as far 
as space and accommodations are con 
cerned, and as for these fantastic 
things—some of them may develop in 
the future, but it’s going to be a tried 
and tested thing before accepted by the 
public, and I think that most manufac 
turers appreciate that and are charting 
their course in that direction. 


H. F. WARDWELL, President 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Record: 


We are in complete agreement with 





what you say. Our postwar planning 
assumes that we will start with the best 
pre-war house and consistently im- 
prove it as we have tried to improve 
our houses for the past quarter cen- 
tury. 

—FRANK M. ROBERTS, Gen. Sales Mer. 


Houston Ready-Cut House Co. 


Record: 

The good house is a wise combina- 
tion of many materials; and in recent 
months the industry has had broad 
experience with combinations of mate- 
rials never before dreamed _ possible, 
with the result that there will be some 
fundamental changes in combinations 
of materials and methods of assembly 
which will provide better housing for 
less money and yet be well within the 
specifications of the Stowell editorial. 


L 


—CARL F. BOESTER, Housing Research 
Executive, Purdue Research Foundatiwos 


Record: 

I think Kenneth Stowell’s editorial 
hits an important nail on the hea 

This nail is that an important ad 
vance in the arts, and not a miracie, 1s 
what we will witness, are witnessing, if 
home building. It is a stimulating 

propect. 
—F. STUART FITZPATRICK, Manager 
Construction and Civic Developmem 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of USA. 
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T IS a far cry from the bathroom of the ’90s to the 
rent with ‘ 


convenient charm and practical efficiency of the 
bathroom of pre-Pearl Harbor days. But the question 
today is ““What about the future?”” What will Mr. and 
Mrs. America want in plumbing and heating when the 
war is won? Already on the drawing boards of many 


planning 
h the best 
‘ntly im- 
) improve 


irter cen of America’s architects, homes of the future are taking 

shape. To aid architects in their planning, Crane is 
ales Mer. conducting a broad program to determine the desires 
House Co. and preferences of those who intend to build homes 


when the war is won. 
So extensive is this investigation—so broad in scope 


combina- ; am ee 
that it covers ev ery state in the Union—cities, towns and 


in recent 
ad_ broad 


> of mate- 


villages—and reaches families in every income group. 

It is too early to draw any conclusion on this in- 
HI vestigation, but of this architects may be certain: the 
yossible . . . : . iw 
I ’ Crane line of the future will continue to reflect the 


| be some same high quality in materials and workmanship, the 


nbinations same advance in design and construction as in the past. 
assembly And above'all, it will be designed to meet the established 
yusing for preference expressed by thousands of home owners. 


within the If you would like a copy of the colorful booklet 








edit ial and questionnaire being widely distributed to future 
g Research home owners, mail the coupon below. a ee ee een ae ee 
Found itios i eee 

| CRANE CO. 

‘ 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
s edit vrial : Please send me copy of booklet “V" Day and 
> hea : questionnaire. 
ortan ad- ; Ds 0 weiss dureds wedee ee R eae ee ene eee one 
miracle, 1 
aesein €. in 4 ' RG 6) 60s dae e he etee eae ees desea 
timulating CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO ; MN ah isisccatnc coun cae we aaa ae RE 

‘ 
= Manat VALVES « FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING * HEATING + PUMPS es cetetinietestiinticaieiniatiiaa nena eet 
evelo} ment 
¢ of USA. NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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HOW MANY 


one-sixth less than the actual number 
ot new household formations between 
1920 and 1930 (5.500.000). 
Consequently, anticipation of a 
larger residential building volume for 
the postwar decade than in the 1920's 
banks rather heavily on six factors con 
sidered likely to have greater signif 
cance: 
(1) Migration 
2) Decentralization 


GRILLES & REGISTERS 
KUR DIFFUSERS 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLS ror 
HOT WATER 
STORAGE 


% The storage of an adequate 
supply of hot water for wash- 
ing and other purposes pre- 
sents a problem of temperature 
control as well as of proper 
size and distribution of tanks. 
Actually, a control installa- 
tion on each of a number of 


Continued from page 51) 


> {ecclerate a replaceme nts 

4) Prosperity 

5) Progressive reduction in housing cost 
6) An accumulated deferred demand 
The first four are discussed unde i. 


5. Cost reduction— The residen 
tial building recovery that was in prog 
ress up to our entry in the war was 
marked by steady improvement in the 
quality of houses offered in the lower 


price ranges. The war housing pro 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLS 





tanks will usually reduce the operating cost over the installation of a control on the central 


supply alone. 


Barber-Colman control equipment has demonstrated its ability to provide 


accurate maintenance of water temperature in storage tanks. 


WATER KEPT HOT AT MINIMUM EXPENSE 


* With a simple BARBER-COLMAN CONTROL, consisting of a Thermostat in the 
tank and a Motor-Operated Valve on a steam supply line, the water in each tank is 


automatically maintained at the desired temperature. 


Heat losses from water supply 


lines are reduced to a minimum and the amount of steam used is also kept at a minimum 


by the automatically-operated valve. 


tion is recuired for either adjustment or maintenance. 


Once the thermostat is set, practically no atten- 


BARBER-COLMAN equipment 


is quality-built throughout to assure a long life of dependable operation. 





1232 ROCK STREET 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


POSTWAR HOUSES? 


gram gave an added impetus to ume 
saving methods of construction, likely 
to be translated into money-savings in 


the postwar period. New materials to 


become available, pretabrication of sub 


assemblies, and new construction meth 
ods are all likely to contribute to pro 
gressive lowering of costs. Gradual, 
progressive developments along these 
lines, possibly coupled with reduced 
hnancing charges and modernized 
building code standards, are to be ex 
pected rather than any spectacular new 
invention that would alone accomplish 
the purpose of significant cost reduc 


tion, 


6. Deferred demand—There is 
every evidence that housing demand 
Was growing continually from 1934 
until interrupted by the war. It is also 
obvious that a deferred demand _ has 
been accumulating ever since October 


1941, 


placed on 


when restrictions were _ first 
non-essential civilian con 
This demand js 


principally tor houses banned by war 


struction. deterred 


restrictions: that is, houses over $6,000 
(with land), everywhere: and houses at 
all price levels outside of war centers. 
Continuation of housing production 
at the estimated rate beyond the period 
necessary to catch up with deferred 
demand will be contingent on continu 
ation of all of the first five factors in 
the above list plus such development 
of investment confidence and invest 
ment opportunities in the recovery 
period as would lead the country into 
an era of general economic expansion. 
In view of past experience, current 
facts, and reasonably anticipated post 
war prospects, the writer concludes 
that this is a fairly optimistic esti: 
banking rather strongly on_ post 
prosperity and upon the potenc’ 
such prosperity in stimulating § reside 


tial building demand. 


C. 1,000,000 units a year. 


This trequently-quoted figure seems 
to be a round number useful as such 
in more general discussions. The write 
has seen no careful study based upon 
factual information and analysis that 
seems to warrant its acceptance by any 
one wishing a reasonably conservative 
appraisal of future potentialities. Field 
surveys usually yield figures on needs 
or wants, which have to be discounted 
for use as measures of market demand. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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What the building industry told us 
about dry-built full-wall construction 


aterials to Recently, a large independent fact-finding 
ion of sub 


is to ume 
ion, likely 
savings in 


7 organization asked builders, contractors and 
tion meth 
a lumber dealers all over the country what they 
thought of dry-built full-wall construction. 


When the results were tallied up, here is what 


ite to pro 
Gradual, 
ong these 


h reduced we found. 
cad An overwhelming majority believe that the SINGLE PANEL WALLS GO UP FASTER. When 
we be oe dry-built, one-panel wall will be the wall of Upson Strong-Bilt Panels are used in full- 


wall size, valuable building time is saved over 
tedious, old-fashioned methods of interior 
wall construction. 


cular new the future! These are the reasons they gave:— 
accomplish 
ost reduc 


WHAT (rout nex) 
mar) ? 


-There is 
gy demand 
rom 1934 
. It 1s also 


‘mand _= has 5 ; 
- = LABOR COST IS LOWER. One Strong-Bilt Panel 


: / covers the entire wall of an average room. 
were = first S : hac ee Upson Floating Fasteners anchor panel securely 
vilian con ae om nt iat — from the back. No nail holes to fill because no 
face nailing is necessary. No joints to tape orhide. 


ce October 


lemand js 
ed by war 
ver $6,000 
d houses at 
ar centers. 
production 
the period 


h deferred 
ne , CRACK-FREE FOREVER! S Bilt Panel 
. . 65% ; . ‘ , - Strong-buit anels 
factors in From studs to finished wall in a matter of hours! Efficient insulat- ; simply cannot crack, so there is no mainte- 
‘velopiient Bing value adds still more dollar value. Finished job fully measures ; nance problem for these beautiful, easy-to- 
nd invest Bip te quality standards of the $18,000 home shown below— yet : SER, Saye erm 
recovery 


s sufficiently economical for low cost mass-produced housing. 


yuntry into 
expan: ion. 
ce, current 


pated post 


oe : a : DANGEROUS MOISTURE IS OUT! Trim and 
ic estimate, ag ‘ flooring are not exposed to undue moisture 
nN postwat ' oo : when Strong-Bilt Panels are used. Just think! 

; 4 Authorities say 1,000 pounds of water may be 


potency 0! 
used in plastering the average small home. 


ny re det 
ees 
. 3 ; Already, dry-built full-wall construction is 
year. 4 a ; Ss beginning to take its place in plans for post- 
yure seems a | ™” ee tes i ; war homes, now on the drawing boards. 
‘ul as such - or . ir , ‘ For booklets picturing the advantages of dry- 
The writer ss built, full-wall construction, both in conven- 


tional and prefabricated homes, write The 


. n m . > 
pased upot Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 


ralysis that 


nce by any- Upson Quality Products Are Easily identified by 


, a the famous Blue-Center 
onser\ auve 


lities Field 
s on 1eeds 


disc inted 


dood J THE CRACKPROOF BEAUTY SURFACE. 


WITH EFFICIENT INSULATING VALUE STRONG-BILT 


RECORD | Cs bie PANELS 





Montoomery 
ELEVATORS 


in future buildings 


NEW BUILDINGS now being planned for 

future construction will make use of 

new mat< rials and techniques devel- 

oped duging the war. ‘Electronics, 

glass pie, new metals and special 

plywoods enter the picture. And in 

your plans where freight or passen- 
ger elevators are re- 
quired, new problems 
arise. To assist you in 
solving these problems, 
Montgomery maintains 
a special “Elevator 
Planning Service.’ This 
“Service” developed 

the fantous ‘“Cross-Over”’ Bridge to 

meet a’ special transportation prob- 

lem in plants divided by railroad 

sidings. Giant 

freight elevators 

with platforms 

40’ long were 

developed for one 

of the nation’s leading packers. In 

your specifications for new construc- 

tion, be sure the name MONTGOMERY 

appears where elevators are specified! 


BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS 
fl 


montgomery 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


HOW MANY HOUSES? 


(Continued from page 102) 


This has been true of statistics on con- 
templated building recorded for many 
years by F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
and of field surveys on housing de- 
mand made in the past by various 
other organizations. A total of a mil- 
lion units might be reached or slightly 
exceeded in one or several postwar 
years, but this writer is aware of no 
present indication that it is likely to be 


sustained over an extended period. 
D. 2,000,000 units a year. 


If 1,000,000 dwelling units a year 


seems Over-optimistic as an estimate of 
average annual volume, anything above 
that figure is more so. Housing pro- 
duction at the rate of 2,000,000 units a 
year would rehouse America in ap 
proximately 20 years. This presupposes 
a rate of demolitions that is likely to 
wreck most, if not all, residential real 
estate values, local tax structures, mort- 
gages, and thrift institutions. The cost 
to the economic system ol scrapping 
facilities at a rate permitting this vol- 
ume of new-facility production would 
far outweigh the advantages of any 
that 
achieved through quantity production 
of houses. 


conceivable savings might be 


In conclusion, this writer considers 
it sounder and more realistic, for pur 
poses of postwar market planning, to 
think in terms of figures approximat- 
ing the minimum estimates of Dr. 
Newcomb, or his own moderately opti- 
mistic estimates, than in terms of the 
larger figures being so widely quoted. 
All such estimates will naturally be 
subject to revision as facts of the post- 
war situation develop. They are neces- 
sarily given in terms of averages over 
a five-year or ten-year period to follow 
rather 
single year, because no one knows 


the war, than in terms of a 
either the date of the war’s termina- 
tion, the conditions that will prevail in 
the early period of transition to peace- 
time activity, or the time it will take 
for peacetime building activity to get 
into full stride. 

Finally, since F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion has just as much to gain, relative- 
ly, through maximum-construction vol- 
ume as anyone else in the industry, the 
writer's sole purpose in appraising con- 
ditions and prospects conservatively is 


| that of viewing the situation as realistic- | 


Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities | ally as he knows how. 
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helps war workers 


see better 


m O; Sep, 
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TO INCREASE the effectiveness of the 
lighting facilities, plants built for Boeing, 
Consolidated, Douglas and North Amer- 
ican have light-colored concrete floors 
made with white portland cement instead 
of with gray portland cement or other 
darker materials. 

Tests in Consolidated’s plant at Fort 
Worth show that the white-cement floor 
compared with a gray-cement floor in the 
same plant reflects 61% more light to 
underside of wings and provides 20 
more light on vertical faces of work. 

Because it salvages waste light, a light- 
reflecting concrete floor made with Atlas 
White cement— 

> decreases shadows and dark areas; 
> makes seeing easier and quicker; 
> reduces eyestrain, headaches and 
absenteeism; 
> reduces accidents, errors, spoil- 
age and shutdowns; 
> increases quantity and quality of 
production. 
Maintenance is simple—frequent sweep- 
ing, occasional damp mopping, periodic 
scrubbing. 

Write for new book, “Light From 
Floors.” It gives detailed information on 
the value, installation and maintenance 
of light-reflecting concrete floors made 
with Atlas White portland cement. 
Universal AtlasCement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


AR-F-22 


ATLAS 
WHITE CEMENT 


elmer ibe eile: Malek le 
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For Buildings 
YOU ARE 
PLANNING 
NOW... 


i 


ee 


Do Too fs TO 
modine 


CONVECTORS 


* Many architects have certain projects for which 
plans are being prepared now so that construction will 
not be delayed when building materials become avail- 
able. It is not too early to specify Modine Convectors 
to heat those buildings. 


Postwar Modine Convectors will embody new devel- 
opments—resulting in improved performance and appear- 
ance. But such improvements will be decidedly practical. 
Modine Convector design will involve no principles 
not thoroughly tested and proved by Modine in actual 
heating service. 


he war has not interrupted the manufacture of 





ee lee 
AFTER THE WAR 


Modine Convectors. Today the entire output is used 
to heat our fighting ships and merchant ships. Co- 
operation and collaboration with the Navy and Mari- 
time Commission have brought about many practical 
improvements. 


Here’s a Preview of Postwar Advantages 


1 A more compact heating unit. 2 Increased heat- 
ing capacity. 3 Fast, even heating. 4 Quickly re- 
sponsive to automatic control. 5 Greater flexibility 
to meet changes in heat demand. 6 Healthier, and 
cleaner. 7 New, luxurious comfort. 8 Smartly mod- 
ern in appearance, with new beauty of line and pro- 
portion. 9 Increased facility and economy of in- 
stallation. 


This is just a preview—we can’t show you any com- 
pleted “postwar model.” With Modine, progressive 
development is never “frozen”... 

For all practical planning—you can specify Modine 
Convectors now. Catalogs 241 and 241-A will help you. 
oe Look in your phone book for Modine representative's name 


—"Where to Buy It” section under “Heating Apparatus.” 


Modine Steel Unit Heaters and Steel Coils Now Available to Industries Doing War Work 


— 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1773 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Low Cost INSURANCE 





the danger 


of scalding water 


in shower baths 
and wash sinks 
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1 Powers ConTRoLLER =~) | __ 1 | 

will SAFEGUARD as many —~ | } 

as 25 showers against scalding -) 7 j { 
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Use Powers thermostatic water mixing valves for Group Showers, Wash 
Sinks, Hot Water Line Control and Industrial Processes. Capacities up 
to 2,650 g.p.m. Write for Circular 3017. THE POWERS REGULATOR 
COMPANY, 2752 Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO—Offices in 47 Cities. 52 
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WAR HOUSING EXPERIENCE © 


WATER 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 





1G PROJECTS 
TCHEN wCTS 


MAID 


Salena P..; 
"8 Fark, Texa 
s 





In a few short years, more than 33,000 Kitchen Maid kitchens have 
been sold for housing projects of practically all types — everywhere. 
This exceptional experience in advanced cabinetry design and low 
cost composite construction should be of great value to you on any war 
housing job. It’s yours 
for the asking. Just write 
The Kitchen Maid Corp., 
639 Snowden Street, 
Andrews, Indiana. 









PUBLIC HOUSI! 
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(Continued from page 55) 


munities. These projects set the picture of public housing 
in many minds; latterly the war housing has set an 
other picture. It is important, however, to differentiate 


between the policies of these two quite definitely emer 


gency agencies and the policies of the USHA in the more 


nearly normal period of 1937-39. 

Contrary to what is implied in Dean Hudnut’s article, 
trom the start the Housing Division and its successor, 
the USHA, recognized the need for a close coordination 
with the city plan (where such has existed), the need of 
available cultural centers (including schools and places of 
worship), of places of amusement, and of local stores. In 
many PWA projects these features, when lacking in the 
exisung neighborhood, were made part of the project, ex 
cept that the government built no churches (as the Dean 
would seem to desire) and, for reasons which should be 
obvious (how many churches for how many denomina 
tions, or for what favored “segregated” groups? ). To the 
policy of erecting shops and places of amusement there 
Was Opposition trom commercial sources, so much so that 
in the Act of 1937 there was no provision for the building 
of them, and it seems safe to say none have been built into 
projects built under the Act—a necessary compromise with 
strongly entrenched public opinion, for better or worse. 

It was, however, the policy of USHA and is the policy 
of FPHA (its successor since early in 1942) to insist on 
sites where all previously mentioned community facilities 
are or can be made available on off-site locations. If ex 
isting schools have not been readily accessible from the 
site then a site on the project has been required for 
use by the School Board. Thus the project is integrated 
with the surrounding neighborhood. Facilities for com 
munity recreation, indoors as well as outdoors, assembly 
rooms, and in some cases space for local clinics, have been 
provided. Convenient access to work and the centers o 
urban activities have also been required. No doubt loca 
pressure has at times been great enough to cause som 
compromises, but they have little or no bearing on tl 
discussion of national policies. 

Since the ownership and maintenance of the enti: 
housing property is a responsibility of the local community, 
the question raised by the Dean of whether playgrounds 
are owned and maintained by the park authority or by 
the housing authority is one for local determination, jt 
as is the use of public school playgrounds by the genet 
public. The prevailing policy has been to pass the maint 
nance of playgrounds over to the park authority—if tl 
would accept it. The playgrounds are normally with 
the project for the good and sufficient reason that th 
the children will not have to cross trafic thoroughfar 
to get to them. If other playgrounds are needed in ' 
same general neighborhood, they should of course be si 
larly located for children in the surrounding houses—ior 
“segregated” groups so long, but only so long, as our 
population is composed of such groups. 


What more rational and democratic arrangement wo 
the Dean suggest? Viewed in the light of the facts, pud 
lic housing seems to hold great promise for raising a lar ze 
mass of our population to higher levels of efficiency, 0! 
contentment and loyal citizenship. With vigilance, tus 
promise can be realized. 
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| “SOUND-CONDITIONED” CEILINGS WILL BE A MUST 
IN TOMORROW’S SCHEME OF THINGS 
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~ | SABINITE’M” 


e ene 
iain A New Acoustical Plaster Finish 


y or by . 
In planning for the wide awake world ahead —sound- 


1oOn, jk ‘ . ° . ™ ° ° . 
correction, beauty and fire protection are made a part of with any decorative scheme . . . requires no special plan- 


gene! se ; : ; ces : 
the original conception . . . not patched on afterward ning, construction or application. Any skilled plasterer 


maint ; ie p . a’ : 
ctherwise the siructure is “dated” as old-fashioned. can put it on. 

Hard-surfaced ceilings with uncontrolled sound bounc- Sabinite ““M” offers a practical, low cost solution for 

ing around are fast becoming a thing of the past . . . modern sound-quieting. Its smooth-textured surface ab- 

sorbs a uniformly high percentage of sound. It is high in 


Sabinite* ““M” has upset old ideas and set up new 
had in prepared colors or 


standards. Why? Because it goes on like any other plaster light reflectivity. May be 
finish .. . lends itself to any architectural design . . . blends decorated to suit. #Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


ughfa 
1 in 1 
be Sl 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM FOR TOMORROW'S 


““SOUND-CONDITIONED” 
CEILINGS 


NITE © nN’ 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This famous trademark identifies products of United States Gypsum Company specify 


—where for 40 years research has developed better, safer building products. 


PLASTER « LIME e KEENE’S CEMENT e STUCCO ¢e LATH °¢ GYPSUM TILE SABI 
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YOU CAN WRITE A 
BETTER SPECIFICATION ... IF 


all 
YOU KNOW YOUR WirREMOLD 


FIVE STANDARD WIREMOLD SURFACE RACEWAY SYSTEMS provide the most 
practical method of rewiring older buildings for modern lighting 
and convenience...the best way to wire many NEW buildings where 
later changes may be expected. Wiremold is an accepted specifica - 
tion for nurses’ call and signal systems in modern hospitals, for 


public address wiring in schools, for fire and police call systems. 


WIREMOLD “3000” INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM WIRING for lighting circuits, power 
and convenience outlets in factories simplifies and speeds installa - 
tion, with greater flexibility in layout and conservation of critical 


materials. 


PLUGMOLD, the Wiremold Plug-in-anywhere Wiring System places outlets 
exactly where needed, in any desired number, with ability to add 
or relocate after installation. Sizes for both industrial and commer - 


cial or home use. 


“PANCAKE” WIREMOLD OVERFLOOR WIRING SYSTEMS quickly, unobtrusively 
and safely connect to desks, benches, work tables, appliances 
and machines. 

WIREMOLD FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, in conjunction with Wiremold 
Raceways, solves wiring problems in functional lighting design. 

Special engineering data sheet service and bulletins on all these 
products are available to architects planning present or future 
projects. Write to The Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, Conn. 
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IS HELPING AMERICA PRODUCE FOR WAR AND PLAN FOR PEACE! | 


“HELPING HAND” LITERATURE FOR ARCHITECTS 


Bulletin, ““Wiremold Industrial System- [] Engineering Data Sheets No. “3000” 
Wiring Speeds War Production”. System Wiring for Industrial plants. 


C) Engineering Data Sheets, Plugmold (] “Pancake Wiremold Overfloor Wiring 
Multi-Outlet Wiring Systems. System for Office and factory. 


O Wiremold Catalog and Wiring Guide 
CHECK aad return with your name and address 
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Back to school has gone young America, 
safe in the teachings of the American way 
—and safe in health because of Halsey 
Taylors. In most of the prominent schools 
in the country these modern drinking foun- 
tains are the preferred installations. Their 
trouble-free, health-promoting features 
make them the logical choice of school 
boards and architects the country over 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 
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